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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | wc. 


The Marvellous purifying of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


; ptr and g seedy wd in the rable: bowels, ae thus a 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
| CHARCOAL BISCUITS.}..222%.. 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | =» ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d, and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 




















W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS PACE ‘WOODCOCK'’S 
~<—ao by Pest 16 Stumps, and (three Boxes in one) WIND P| LLS 
‘Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. , " 
THESE PILLS oontain neither Oalomel, Blue Pill, nor GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
yet they are thoroughly efficacious,” GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
of Blotches, and the blood. They never oie ‘Cold, may be GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 
taken at all times by e'ther sex, and reculate the bowels with GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
comfort and saisty. “Especially, valuable at the changes GOOD for the cure df, LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Wan eae daa es GOOD for the cute ef ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
eee Le from a disogdered state of the STOMACH, 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, BOWELS, of LIVER. 
which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. They are-sold by all. Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1 
Post-free for 15 stamps, % he _ 6d. cach 1 Seals pee ale ozoar, eusiens 
4am Cc 
PURE Bayles Sl, Seaton Beak. Calvert Serest, ORWICH ‘Glormerly of Lincoln), and iubebek: 





be sent free by return of post. 


-.¢.H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


immediately oppostts the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS ; 
NEW PAMPHLET GRATisS AND POST FREE 
It explains the only perfectly psiaiess system of aiapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of Lond n, Paris, Berlin, 
Viena, Philadelpria, and New York, Chese teeth are adiasted on Cellul nid, Thionite, Gold pe &e., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his per- 
fected system, which is orovected by HER Marsasrr's ROYAL LErreres Pa Bak. 





“Th- ae Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1378, says—'‘ Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of tae natural su os, and-with prize medal teeth is 
snoomparable. 
Mitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most receat improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
aily ase. Coasultation Free. 
TH® GUINBA OABINET OF DENTAL P&E PaRiTIONS, re civansing and - serving the Teeth and Gums. ia cut glass stop 
bottles aad haudsome gilt- nounced Leatasr Toilet Vase witn Lock and Key. Fo o-waried di-ect on rectipt of Pust Otfice Order, or may be 
ordered through aay Chemist or Perfumer, Wholesale, Barotay & Sons Farringdon Street, Lonton, 


Bia _— SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
aa | (ote 
BLOOD MIXTURE. mms 


Trade Mark.—** Blood Mixture.” 














For 
rp Anion. of T estimonials from all parts, In 
bottles 3s, 64. each, and in cases of six times the quan’ ewe = Sa 
all Chemists, Bont to any addrees, for 300r (33 stamps, by 


¥F. J. CLARKE, Chomiet, 
APOTHECARIES’ yl LINCOLN, , 
London Depét, 150, Oxford & treet. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER LY, ¢ 
srining. ForSorettia, ur, Bore of al ins, Sh Skis and Blood Diseases, A TCH ‘/ 
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GOLDEN HOUHS ADVERTISER, May, 1880.—Adeortooments and Bills for “ Golden Bowre” show be sent to 
zn. J. W. , 54, 



































Gazur, 64, Poterneter Row, B.C., ty the 1h of cach aca. 
STRONG HEAD WINDS AND SHIP CAPTAINS; _ 
HEAVY SEA ‘CROSSING THE BAY.’ EMIGRANTS. AND — 
SEA SICKNESS. EUROPEANS GENERALLY, 
IMPORTANT TO ALL, £ WHO ARE COMPELLED 
ESPECIALLY TO | TO MAKE SEA VOYAGES; or, Important 
YACHTSMEN, | TO all LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE. 





NO'S FRUIT SALT.—‘‘I have secently returned from a trip to Mslta in the P. and O. Company’s ships, and 
consider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known to you that, during a nautical career extending over a period 
of thirty years, I have been invariably a sufferer from sea-sickness, more or les:, according to the weather ; but on the 
last occasion, 1 am happy to say («lthouxh we experienced strong head winds and heavy sea crossing ‘‘ The Bay”), I 
entirely escaped ; and this I attribute to my having provided myself with your valuable “ FRUIT SALT,” which I can 
most conscientiously recommend to all who may be similurly afflicted, whose business or pleasure may cause them to “ go 
down to the sea in ships.” You can make whutever use you muy please of this ; and trusting that I may be the means of 
extending the benefits of y our panacea, | remain, Sir, yours faithfully, “D. 8. LEESE, 
“ Late Purser, P. and O, Steam Navigation Company, Southampton.’, 


MPORTANT TO PARENTS.—RUSSIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain 
writes :—“‘ Would you kindly inform me whe her you have an agent in Russia for the ssle of your ‘‘ FRUIT SALT ”? 
If not, would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? We have u-ed your Fruit Salt now for some time, 
and think so highly of 1t that my wile says she woul: not be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know 
nothing to equal it, It acts ike acharm, ur little ones have had no other medicine for some time ; no matter what 
the silment may be, “old, headache, or stomach ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellous short time, The 
Fruit Salt sees to be just the medicine we have required for a long time—something thoroughly efficacious, which acts 
quickly and is ple sant to the taste. 1 am, faithfully yours, 
March 10th, 1880, ‘“‘A BRITISH CHAPLAIN.” 


} Eaten, AND ENO'S FRUIT SALT.—Dixvouar, Urrzx Assam, Inpta, March 6th, 1880.—** Dear Sir, 
I desire to state the advantage which J, and I do not doubt many others in this part of the world, have derived from 
your FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients it is not lowering in its action, though previous to its immediate 
gation it naturally owses great thirst. I have u-ed it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here I can 
most honestly bear wirness to the fact that its use bas warded off fever over and over again. When taken in time it is 
invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most p: pular in this part of North Eastern Asiatic India, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I enclose my card, but 
from the extreme individual inconvenience arising from publicity 1 do not wish my name to appear, and merely subscribe 

myself, Most truly yours, ‘‘A PLANTER.” 
J. E. Eno, Esq., Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, London, 8. E. 











EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years, 

from severe headache and cisordered s:. ich, aud after trying almost everything. and spending much money 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one 
bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to mv nsnal health ; the others I know that have tried 
it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


[NViGORATING OR INVALUABLE.—‘‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have 
verified the statement that it is not only refreshing or invigorating, but also invaluable, as giving s y relief in 
cases of Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, and Constipation and its great —_ The Jegaag of the public are due to 
for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to a blessing to the world.”— 
heii . «B: HURST, Pu.D., Vicar of Collerly.” 
St. Thomas Vicarage, Annfield Plain, Lintz Green, Co. Durham, March, 1878. 





i==—/ps WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE 
) bt WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN— 


A BOTTLE of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


It is the best Preventive of and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Erupt'ons, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, 
FPeverisbn- ss or Feverish Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite 
Constipation. Vomiting, Thirs', &c., »nd to remove the effects of TS 0) 
Hating »nd Drinking. it is inveluable to those who are Fagged, Wesry, 
or Worn Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
mat Unnatural Excite: ent or ttrsin. it keeps the Blood pure, and prevents 
<) Cisastrous aiseases by natural means. If its great value in keeping the 

body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 















UCCESS IN LIFE.—“‘A new iovention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abéminable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the ubiio, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal an, perce Basse OP. Shs tal, oe -- : 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Apams, — ee loyed original channe 
AUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
C it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemiste, Price 2s, 9d, and 4e, 6d, 


Prepared at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, $.8., by dC. ENO'S PATENT. 
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FOR WHICH es 


OUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED’ 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


“or making Bread without Yeast, Flour 4™0Nesr run Many ‘rsriMontats RECEIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 











Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. | 
Pastry with less Butter. Deak Sin,—I beg to inform you that after having | 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders Ii 


for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE- nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you car 


‘ make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanner, 6, 
+7 ; : Representative for the English Exhibit t th ae 
nutritious than that raised with Rene onde, Mewar tae teaioe 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. eee = ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensabl: 
. P . in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially or 
when Yeast is used, as it is not board ship ssc 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Hor Majesty's Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 


To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baking PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually wlout half a pirxt of cold 
par eng and ae gr little salt oe previously dissolved, mixing gqwickly but thoroughly into 
+ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it th hly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. nied oroughly ; make st ¢ 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Ba j j 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of bosling no a a jody Nes 
size of « medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
tpart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornehandlers, in 1d., d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d 
1s., 2s. 6d., and Bs. oe 


WHOLESALE OF 


1688 | 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, =" 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), KIDNI 
rete ts VIGOR 

efficaci 

TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY Tens 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, “™ 





DISCOUNT STATIONER. 
RENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 
DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 188o. PENS, INKS, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 
(Office of the “S. holastic World,” 


NOTICE FROM ‘THE STATIONER.”’ 






































O. C. C., PeN.—When “ Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
yw that Mr, Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
set Street in'general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
| to be considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 

D’ 
. x r 
VE HE WiINDow pep QF:THE Periop FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
! THE ONLY VENETIAN 
"DERS a POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT 15 
LIGHT, Fixes 1N Haur THE USuaAL SPACE, Ev ecANT 
3 IN APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 
WE BEG ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE. & MANSION. 
a A SAMPLE LATH oe sT Verses by Miss M. E. ‘Sur LEY, author of “ Bernard 
, 1868. : HODKINSON & CEARKE Ilamilton,” 1d., or 9d, per dozen, 
r having |i CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM ALSO 
powders 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
We pro: TMTAND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 4 The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
sheniiiad = Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s, 6d. 
> YOU Car LIVERPOOL : i -LONDON: 
init 5 Minster Buildings, Church Street. WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


SGUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


POWDER And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


iy it PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


be it into Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 


ad, with FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
alle the THE FRIE WD OF ALL! ! MAIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


0 aecer- remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
ar them lass of appe tite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
sacle. disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

1ese famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most bloom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. 2s. 9d. box. 
E.(__ :-werfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, Ae Cheung 96 Ya: 1c pet Se OF pee en 
, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 


efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, zi AND RHEUMATISM. ° 4 
: , MILY MEDICINE URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
Young or Old, and as% generat see ee : during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
i R for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, disease attacking any vital part. 
€ 





d., 
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Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box, 
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TOOTH-ACHE 
BUNTERS NERVINE 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. lid. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider BuNTER’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


INSTANTLY CURED BY 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :-—‘‘ F 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless 
but, having used Bunrer’s Nervine, I an 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, bu 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience 





SILKWORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations. Seethe Laprgs’ TREASURY 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 7}d. 
London: Bamrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings 
AYSIE TREVOR'S MARRIED LIFE, a_ Serial 
M Novel of unflag ring interest, by J. BerTat, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
ani will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
NCE TOO OFTEN,a Complete Tale, by J.C. HamILtTon, 
author of ‘* Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. 
NOFA OR TIDY. A New and Atrractivs Desten, 
Ss easy to work and satisfactcry when finished, is gi iven 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containi ng 
also ‘‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by M rs. WARRE 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 


A COLOCRED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES 
A Nine “ull-paged Inuusrrations of the 
FasatonaBLee Costumes clearly described, are gis 

* LADIES’ TREASURY” for January, price 64 

‘The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a } 

creditable performance But although the Editr 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems 
take an equal delizht in helping them in those nurner 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”— Wa 
Jjield Express. ; : 


rWNHE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a H 

Magazine. In these days, when education in dor 
ma tters is so much insisted upon, we know I 
better calculated to help to forward the work 
Herald 


Sixpence Monruty; by px 


10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience i 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 


} 


will be glad to undertake, for the Autl 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, <Ad- 


vertising, &c.) and publication of 


r or Propriet ors, 





Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be hap: y to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London,E.C 





NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Pos 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding t 


Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prapers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Compo:ed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk, 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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IN THE SMOKING Room at MANor PARK, 


“You stole him from me, He married you, but he loved me first, aud he loves me still.” 


See page 292 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTHor or ‘‘TREvoR Court,” “ EVELYN Howarp,” 
Etc., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


g% TRAIN drew up at the platform 
of the Kenneton Station a few 
days after the recognition at the 
theatre, and from a first-class 
carriage alighted a lady and 





gentleman. 

A footman in livery advanced and respect- 
fully welcomed his young master and mis- 
tress to their home after so long an absence. 

“Ts my mother well, Saunders?” asked 
Mr. Danvers. 

“* My lady is quite well, sir,’”’ he replied ; 
‘she has sent the carriage.” 


* All right,” said Frederick Danvers, as | 


he led his young wife to the station entrance, 
returning kindly and in a most friendly 
manner the welcome in words of the station- 
master with whom he shook hands, and 
acknowledging the smiling yet respectful 
salute of the officials and porters. 

A very few minutes and the old coach- 
man’s welcome had been also kindly acknow- 
ledged by the young master whom he had 
known from infancy, and then Frederick 
Danvers seated himself by his wife, and the 
carriage drove off followed by the lady’s- 
maid and the two men-servants in the small 
private omnibus which carried the boxes. 

Constance had been touched almost to 
tears by the warm, yet respectful, welcome 
she had met with as the wife of Squire 
Danvers. She was totally unconscious how 
great a portion of this kindly feeling was due 


to their approval of the beautiful girl he had | 


chosen as his wife. She saw nothing of the 
admiring deference which actuated their 
most respectful salutations. 

As the carriage slowly ascended the hill, 
she said, “‘ How pleased every one is to see 
you, Fred.—Oh, forgive me, Frederick seems 
so —— 


“Call me what you like, darling,” ex- | 
claimed her husband, suddenly clasping her | 
in his arms and kissing her fondly; “any | 


name is sweet to me from your lips.” 

For a few moments she remained in his 
arms ; the impulsive, loving words, and the 
permission to call her husband “ Fred,” 
which he had hitherto prohibited, surprised 
her. 

VOL. XIII, 


How unknown to her was the fact | 


| months. 
| she added, as the lady’s-maid approached to 


that he had objected to the name of “‘ Fred ” 
because it had been so boldly and frequently 
uttered by another. And it was a bitter im- 
pulse of regret for his folly that made him 
clasp her to his heart, and beg her to call 
him what she would. Presently she drew 
herself away, and, looking at her husband, 


| said joyfully, ‘‘ We have reached the brow of 


the hill, Fred, we shall soon be home, and you 
are looking so well. I am glad you have had 
no return of that faintness.” 

‘**T do not suppose it is likely to return,” 
he replied, calming himself, and speaking 
cheerfully ; ‘but, darling, don’t hint a word 
about it tomy mother—she might be alarmed 
unnecessarily, and here we are near home. 
How charming the dear old place looks !” 

And so by diverting his wife’s attention 
from himself to other familiar objects, he 
kept her mind engaged till the carriage 
stopped before the verandah entrance. As 
her husband assisted Constance to alight, 
sh e saw before her drawn up on each side 


| a formidable array of the servants of the 


household through which she had to pass. 
The kind and earnest welcome they gave to 
their young mistress, though responded to 
with graceful ease, was hurried, for in the 
distance she could discern‘the figure of the 
loving and stately lady whom she had now 
a right to call “‘ mother.” 

Relinquishing her husband’s arm she 
started forward, and throwing her arms round 
the neck of the now dowager Mrs. Danvers, 
she exclaimed, as she kissed her. ‘‘ Mother, 
let me call you mother, Mrs. Danvers; it 
will not make me love you more, but it will 
be a more loving title.” 

“‘ My dear daughter,” said the lady, almost 
in tears as she returned the caress, “ there is 
no need to ask my permission to use a title 
which in your case causes me great joy. 
And now come in, you must need some re- 
freshment after your long journey.” 

But Constance drew back hastily and ex- 
claimed, “ Forgive me, Fred, I am selfishly 
keeping you from your own mother after she 
has been separated from you for so many 
I'll go to my room while you talk,” 


offer her services. ) 
“ You are looking tired, my son,” said the 
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anxious mother when they were alone, “‘ and 
you look almost as pale as you did before 
you left us to go abroad.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied, “but you should 
have seen mé when we returned to England ; 
my face was perfectly bronzed, and I began 
to think it would remain so.” 

“Well, it has not,’’ replied his mother ; 

“perhaps the excitement of coming home 
again makes you look paler than usual, or 
most likely the gaieties of the season in 
London and the heat have fatigued you.” 

“Fatigue!” he replied, while a flush rose 
to his face, “why, it has been nothing else 
since we left England ; France, Switzerland, 
Italy—we shall have no end of journeys and 
wonders to describe—but I must go and 
make myself presentable, or Constance will 
be downstairs before I am ready to join her.” 

Frederick Danvers looked more like him- 
self after dinner, and then while seated on 
the sofa between the two whom he loved best 
in the whole world, his wife and his mother, 
he and Constance gave a description of 
their travels for six months over the most 
picturesque and beautiful of continental 
countries. 

Perhaps the month or six weeks of home 
and domestic life which Constance passed 
at Manor Park after their return from 
London were the happiest she had ever 
known in her life. 

Mrs. Danvers had at once installed 
Frederick’s wife as the mistress of Manor 
Park, although she had modestly and timidly 
shrunk from taking the place of her mother- 
in-law, and opposed her wishes earnestly but 
without success. 

“I am getting old, my dear Constance, and 
it will be a relief to me to have no household 
responsibility to think about. Besides, as the 
wife of the master of Manor Park, you have 
to fill certain positions and join your husband 
in many of the duties which fall upon him as 
a landed proprietor. No, my darling, you are 
the mistress of Manor Park now, not I.” 

Constance at once acquiesced, and during 
those summer and autumn weeks we have 
named, the young wife felt that her happiness 
was without a cloud. 

She was visited and silently admired and 
approved of by almost every county family 
within many miles of Manor Park. The so- 
called “gentry” of the town, Dr. Milner 
among the number, called to welcome the 
new mistress. She herself visited the poor 
and needy, not to advise or censure, but 
to comfort and relieve, and very soon won 


“ golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 
She had prevailed upon her father even to 
leave his beloved books for two or three 
days and spend that period at Manor Park. 
In short, the peace and happiness of the 
time, not only added brightness to the eye, 
but a rose tint to the fair cheek of Constance 
Danvers, and so completely calmed her 
husband’s fears which had been awakened at 
the theatre, that he recovered his health and 
spirits and appeared more like the Frederick 
Danvers of old than he had done since he 
had listened to the gipsy’s warning. 

The good old nonconformist Dr. Watts, 
whose divine and moral songs for children 
are still popular, has two lines in one of his 
hymns for grown people containing a very 
gloomy sentiment :— 


**We sh mild suspect some danger nigh, 
When we possess delight.” 


It may perhaps bear the stamp of rigid and 
ascetic puritanism, yet it is not the less the 
voice of experience, and would be very un- 
likely to find believers among the ranks of 
youth. 

At all events, Constance Danvers in her 
short life of twenty years had not learnt 
such a gloomy lesson. She had given her 
whole heart to Frederick Danvers, and when 
he told her he loved her she trusted him 
without a doubt, and as his wife her love 
partook largely of that pure, unselfish 
character which is as far removed from love 
as a passion, as light is from darkness. And 
in this respect Constance Danvers presented 
as great a contrast to Alice Raynor as moon- 
light to the fires of a volcano. That love 
was to be tried now in a way she little 
expected. 

“I’m going over to Hillside, darling,” said 
Frederick one morning in September while 
at breakfast. ‘‘ Wrexford asked me to bring 
two or three fellows to have a day’s shooting. 
He says the partridges are in a first-rate con- 
dition ; you don’t mind my leaving you?” 
“No indeed,” she replied, “ but you must 
promise to be careful with those horrid 
guns.” 

‘“‘ For fear they should go off of their own 
heads,” he replied, laughing, “as Acres in 
‘The Rivals’ feared when Sir Lucius 
pointed his pistol at him.” 

“Well,” she replied, in the same light- 
hearted manner, “there are many people 
shot by accident now-a-days, and it’s 
nobody’s fault, of course ; so I’m inclined to 
believe they do ‘ go off of their own heads,’ 
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and therefore I disapprove and object to 
associate with them.” 

“ Merrily and clearly argued,” replied her 
husband ; “ but you need not fear any such 
bad behaviour on the part of our guns, 
dearest ; you know that Wrexford and I are 
always cautious, and Carleton and Ross, who 
are going with me, are first-rate shots.” 

“Oh, I know,” she replied, “ and I am not 
really afraid, for I believe these gun accidents 
arise from nothing but carelessness, And I 
can hear the pony carriage wheels; don’t let 
me keep you talking, dear Fred.” 

“ All right, darling,” he replied, starting 
up, “I have only to slip on my overcoat.” 
She folloxed him into the hall as he spoke, 
and with ready fingers aided his movements. 
The two young men came in for a few 
moments to say “good morning” to Mrs. 
Danvers, and with a loving farewell from his 
wife, whose bright happy face as she kissed 
him was never to be forgotten in after days, 
Frederick Danvers jumped into the pony 
carriage and drove away, looking back now 
and then to wave his hand to Constance as 
she stood on the steps watching them out of 
sight. ‘Then she returned into the house 
singing like a bird the rippling melody of 
some opera, till her mother-in-law’s bell told 
her she could join that lady in her dressing- 
recom. The bright September day passed 
pleasantly, Mrs. Danvers and her much- 
loved daughter-in-law lunched together and 
talked over a coming event which was ex- 
pected to take place in the following month. 
Constance had accompanied Mrs. Danvers 
in her Bath-chair for an hour’s excursion 
during the morning in the park, and after 
luncheon she sat down to the piano to have 
what she called ‘a good practice.” But as 
the sun approached the west she started up, 
saying to herself, “ Fred is sure to bring those 
friends of his home to dinner. I wonder if | 
the smoking-saloon is ready for company ; at 
all events, I will go and see for myself and 
order a fire to be lighted.” 

Throwing on a garden hat and wrapping a 
white woollen shawl round her shoulders, she 
left the house by the back entrance, passed 
through the Italian garden into the park, and 
skirting the shrubbery came upon Frederick’s 
sanctum by the outer dvor. Still singing 
snatches of songs in a sweet, low voice, she 
unlocked the door and entered the room. It 
had a close, musty smell, as rooms will have 
after being shut up, especially smoking- 
rooms. “I'll let in some fresh air,” she said 
to herself as she threw open doors and win- | 

U 





dows; and while revelling in the breeze 
examined cigar cases, drawers for pipes 
and fuzees, tobacco jars, and looked about 
for those other elegant adjuncts to a smoking- 
room, spittoons, All was in order, nothing 
missing, and then she said to herself, “I'll 
give strict orders for the fire and the gas to 
be lighted early, and I think a little dusting 
is necessary. I may, however, as well shut 
the doors and windows before I go. This is 
too much of a breeze,” she added, as the 
wind made good an entry and began to 
scatter the different articles about the room, 
making the effort of shutting the windows no 
easy task. She succeeded, however, at last, 
and was about to pass through the outer 
door by which she had entered when a 
strange voice startled her, and looking round 
she saw a tall figure in a gray waterproof, a 
close bonnet, and a thick veil, standing 
behind her. ‘May I sit down, lady, for a 
few minutes?” exclaimed the woman in 
gasping accents; “my chest is so weak 
and I have walked a great distance.” 

“Certainly,” said Constance ; “ here is a 
chair, and don’t attempt to speak till you 
have recovered your breath.” 

“Lady, I must first ask, Will any one come 
here? I want to speak to you privately.” 

Constance checked the words of surprise 
and said, “ So you shall when you are better, 
no one is likely to interrupt you: let me fetch 


| you.a little water.” 


“No, no, lady, don’t go, don’t leave me 
here,” and she clutched at the dress of 
Constance as she spoke frantically; ‘‘ I’m 
better now, I only wanted rest, and then after 
a few sighs and long breaths she threw back 
her veil and discovered a pale, distorted face, 
surrounded by the muslin frills of a cap 
unrelieved by the slightest trace of hair, and 
looking almost unearthly in its aspect. 
Constance involuntarily started back at the 


| sight, but the stranger exclaimed in a gentle, 


timid voice that was calm now, “ Don’t be 
afraid of me, lady, I would not.harm you. I 
know you are very happy, but I have some- 
thing to say that you ought to know ; it is the 
cause of unhappiness to one whom perhaps 
you will only pity and sympathize with, yet 
even that will comfort me. Besides, my 
sorrow has been locked up in my own breast 
for so long that to unbosom myself to a lady 
like you will be a great relief.” : 

“But have you no friends or relatives to 
whom you could disclose your grief?” said 
Constance. 

“No, lady, Iam an orphan; I have to 
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work hard for my living, and yet once a 
gentleman loved me, and after winning my 
love left me to starve.” 

“Did he ever promise to make vou his 
wife ?” asked Constance. 

“Oh yes, many times, and after all he 
forsook me for another; and now he’s 
married her, but he never will, he never can, 
love her as he loved me.” 

“Do you suppose the woman he married 
knew of all this ?” 

‘Perhaps not, lady. Oh, if I had only 
known her and could have told her before- 
hand what a man she was going to marry !”” 

*“ Ah, yes, it is a pity you were not able to 
do so; a good and kind woman would be 
shocked at the idea of a poor girl being 
deserted and forsaken to make room for her- 
self, and I believe she would have given 
him up at once, and made him marry the 
girl who loved him so fondly.” 

‘Should you have done so, lady?” 

“Yes,” replied Constance; “nothing 
should have ever induced me to marry a man 
who could so treat another woman.” 

“Ah, lady, you are judging others by 
yourself, suppose now you were to find out 
that your husband loved another before he 
knew you, and that she was breaking her 
heart and dying because he had forsaken her; 
what would you do?” 

“Do,” she replied, “ why, my love for him 
is so unselfish that I should ask God to let 
me die, or go away and hide myself that 
he might think I was dead and marry his 
first love, make her happy, and be happy 
himself.” 

For a moment the contrast between her 
own feelings and the unselfish love of the 
girl before her struck the pretended suppliant 
for pity dumb. 

The pause recalled Constance to herself. 
Who was this wild woman who dared to 
suppose such conduct on the part of her 
husband possible ? 

“I cannot listen any longer to your sad 
story,” she said; ‘‘I can do no good, and as 
for my husband it is folly to suppose he 
could act in this way. Will a few sovereigns 
help you in your trouble?” and Constance, 
as she said this, took out her purse. 

The woman rose to her feet, and standing 
at her full height, with eyes of fire, and a 
voice of concentrated rage, she exclaimed, 
“ Folly is it, Constance Danvers, to suppose 
that your husband could act as I have 
described ! and yet it is he of whom I speak 
—you stole him from me, he married you, 


but he loved me first and he loves me still: 
now, zow that you are his wife, it is his first 
love he loves, zot you!” She turned as she 
uttered these words and fled. 

Half an hour afterwards, when Frederick 
and his friends had anxiously sought her in 
every corner of the house, Constance was 
found on the floor of the smoking-room in a 
state of insensibility. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DARK DAYS. 


N a bed richly adorned with rose- 
() coloured silk hangings on the morning 
after the mysterious visit to the smoking- 
saloon lay Constance Danvers. All that 
wealth could procure to render existence a 
delight were collected in that room into which 
the autumnal dawn was rapidly brightening 
into day. 

These appliances were some of those results 
of riches which Alice Raynor had coveted 
when she aspired to become the mistress of 
Manor Park. 

But of what value were they now to its 
present mistress, as pale and helpless she lay 
in a state of such utter exhaustion that the 
anxious and sorrowing watchers could scarcely 
tell whether she breathed or not. 

The curtains had been drawn back and 
the window opened wide to give air to the 
corpse-like figure on the bed. Frederick 
Danvers, with the agony of days rather than 
hours written on his face, stood as near to the 
bed as Dr. Milner would allow him, listening 


.to the fiat of the physician like a prisoner 


awaiting the final sentence of a judge. 

Dr. Portland had been summoned by 
telegraph from London within an hour after 
Constance Danvers was found. He had 
arrived at Manor Park as quickly as a special 
train could bring him, and the afflicted 
husband had implored him not to leave till 
the crisis had passed. 

When at last banished from the room in 
which his mother and the nurses were alone 
allowed to remain with the doctors, he rushed 
to the library, an apartment in a distant gable 
of the house, and paced the room in a tumult 
of feeling better imagined than described. 

The exhaustion of grief will sometimes 
bring sleep, suspense never. The wakeful- 
ness of expectation is as much a murderer 
of sleep as a guilty conscience ; and when 
Dr. Milner entered a few hours after 
he had banished Frederick from his wife’s 
room the young man, who still paced the 
room, felt that even to know the worst would 
be a relief. 
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*‘ Ts it life or death, doctor ?’’ he exclaimed. 

“My dear boy,” said the doctor, in his 
deep sympathy adopting the old familiar 
style of address, “‘ your wife lives, but that is 
all. I wish you to be prepared for the worst, 
Fred. Yet there is hope; Mrs, Danvers has 
youth on her side, but the child ——” 

“The child!” interrupted Frederick, 
“ Oh, I had forgotten all about that. Is it 
living ?” 

“We could not save both,” replied Dr. 
Milner; “ you have lost a son and heir, but I 
trust through God’s mercy we shall be able to 
save the mother.” 

**Can I see my wife?” he asked. 

“Yes, if I may trust you to be calm. I 
came to take you to her.” 

“Indeed, you can, doctor,” he replied, as 
he followed with cautious steps and slippered 
feet over the richly carpeted stairs and 
passages on which a footfall could with 
difficulty be distinguished, and presently 
stood as we have seen by his wife’s bedside. 

The physician’s examination of his patient 
had slightly exhausted her, and Frederick had 
great difficulty in restraining an exclamation 
of agony at her death-like appearance. 

Dr. Milner placed his finger on his lips 
for a moment, and then said gently; 

“Mrs. Danvers, your husband is here.” 

The eyes opened wide at the words. The 
lips parted in a faint smile, and, as she feebly 
moved her hand towards him as it lay on the 
bed, she whispered his name, “ Fred!” 

‘Be cautious,” whispered Dr. Milner as 
Fred, clasping the pale hand, exclaimed, 
“My darling!” and stooped to kiss the broad, 
white forehead. 

“There, that will do,” said Dr. Milner 
softly, as he took his young friend by the 
arm and led him from the room and down- 
stairs. “The least excitement will be fatal, 
and you must not enter that room again till 
the danger is quite over.” 

“It is the first time she has recognized or 
spoken to me since I wished her good-bye 
yesterday morning,” said the poor young man 
in choking accents ; “what can have caused 
her this terrible attack ?” 

“IT cannot imagine,” replied Dr Milner; 
“she was found in your sanctum, I believe.” 

“Yes,” replied Frederick, “one of the 
gardeners saw her go in yesterday evening 
about two hours before I returned home. I 
should never have thought of looking there 
for her, but for what the man told me.” 

“But has she never been in that room 
before ?” 





‘Well, I cannot say never, certainly not 
more than once since we came home.” 

As Frederick spoke a thought struck him 
which had already caused Dr. Milner great 
distress of mind. ‘Has Alice Raynor had 
anything to do with this?” Yet neither 
gentleman uttered the inquiry aloud, Fred- 
erick Danvers from an unwillingness to pain 
his kind friend, and the doctor owing to a 
fear that the suspicion was too true, and 


| dreading the consequences of Frederick’s 


anger if he discovered that it was so. 
‘Constance will tell me all about it when 
she gets well,” the husband said to himself, 
“and even then how can I punish that wild 
girl if she has acted so cruelly and expose 
the whole of my folly to the world; besides, 
where is Alice Raynor? No doubt I could 
find the address of Mrs. Clive, with whom 


| Ada Vernon lives, but a search for the young 


successful actress by me would be ascribed to 
wrong motives, especially now I ama married 
man. Poor darling Constance, to think that 
all this pain and sorrow has come upon her 
through that hateful girl is positively dreadful 
to me. I must try to believe she is not 
wicked enough for such conduct.” 

These thoughts passed rapidly through 
Frederick’s mind while Dr. Milner paused 
and took out his tablets to make some 
memorandum, and before the two gentlemen 
could speak again Dr. Portland and Mrs. 
Danvers, Frederick’s mother, entered the 
room. 

“Dr. Portland is going to breakfi:t with 
us and will remain a few hours longer, 
Frederick,” she said, “till Constance is out of 
danger, as he hopes she will be by that time. 
Oh, Dr. Milner, what a sad affair this has 
been, and the circumstances appear to me so 
unaccountable that they ought to be enquired 
into.” 

“TJ think it would be better to wait till 
Mrs. Frederick Danvers is really well enough 
to explain matters herself,” said Dr. Milner; 
“and in the meantime ought not her father 
to be sent for? If the news of her illness 
should reach him through any other source 
it would be all the more alarming and 
painful to him.” ; 

“Of course, Dr. Milner, you are quite right. 
Who shall we send?” remarked Fred. 

“T will go myself,” he replied, “now my 
colleague, Dr. Portland, has decided to 
remain, and I can leave my patient in better 
hands than my own. Excnse me from taking 
breakfast, Mr. Danvers ; I can get a cup of 
coffee and an egg quickly at home, and 
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perhaps it will be as well to bring Mr. Emerson 
on here at once.” 

“ Then let me order the carriage for you, 
Dr. Milner,” said Frederick, “and here 
comes the breakfast, so you can stay and 
have the coffee and egg with us while they 
are getting the carriage ready.” 

Dr. Milner arrived at Brentley Rectory 
just as Mr. Emerson's simple breakfast had 
been removed and he had seated himself in 
the study with his books before him. 

This room as we know being situated at 
the back of the house, Mr. Emerson heard 
nothing of the wheels as the carriage stopped 
at the gate. But Ford, the groom, caught 
the sound in a moment and rushed out, 
exclaiming as he opened the door tor 
Dr. Milner to alight, 

“Qh, sir! oh, Dr. Milner! is it true, has 
anything happened to our dear young lady? 
Oh, we’ve heard such reports from the milk- 
man and the postman, and I never felt so 
thankful before that master’s wrapped up in 
his books and hears nothing that’s going on. 
Oh, sir, is Mrs. Danvers dead ? they’ve said 
that already.” 

Dr. Milner remained at the gate for a few 
minutes to comfort the faithful old servant 
who had been with Mr. Emerson for years 
both in England and India. 

“Don’t listen to what they say, Ford,” 
exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘It’s bad enough, 
but not so bad as that, although until four 
o’clock this morning we had no hopes of her 
recovery. In some way she was alarmed 
yesterday afternoon, and after the birth of 
her dead infant she was very nearly gone. 
A physician was telegraphed for yesterday 
afternoon and reached Manor Park before 
eleven.” 

“Ah, yes, we heard of that from one of 
the railway porters, and the young lady’s 
better, sir?” 

“ Yes, in a certain sense, but Dr. Portland 
will not leave until the afternoon. And you 
are sure the rector has heard nothing,” con- 
tinued Dr. Milner, as they walked up the 
garden path to the house. 

“No, sir, not a hint,” replied Ford. “I 
am glad you're going to be the first to 
tell my master, sir.” 

“TI shall take him back with me,” he 
replied. “Show me into the study at once, 
Ford,” continued the doctor. “ Better startle 
him into attention by my appearance,” he 
thought as the man knocked at the door, and 
then, opening it, ushered in the doctor and 
retired, leaving the two gentlemen alone. 


Dr. Milner was indeed successful in star- 
tling the rector. He rose with a look of 
indignant surprise at the intruder. The next 
moment he’ started forward and exclaimed, 
as he recognised the visitor, 

‘Dr. Milner, you here so early! How is 
my child? What has happened? Not good 
news, I see by your face. Tell me the 
worst.” 

The kind-hearted doctor, as he listened, felt 
a sudden dread of the task before him. The 
father of his patient, whom he had looked 
upon asa calm, self-controlled, absent-minded 
bookworm, almost devoid of the natural and 
warm-hearted emotions belonging to domestic 
life, stood before him a changed being. 

Every vestige of colour had forsaken cheek 
and lips ; his face became of a livid hue, his 
lips quivered, and his voice shook as he 
spoke, while he had to hold the table by 
which he stood to support himself. 
Dr. Milner saw all this at a glance. He 
darted forward, and with the authority of a 
medical man exclaimed firmly, 

“ My dear sir, sit down; there is nothing 
to alarm you in this way; your daughter is 
still living and has asked for you. Let me 
ring for Lrandy,” he added, as the trembling 
rector sunk into his chair partly reassured ; 
and Dr. Milner rang the bell. 

Almost at the same moment Ford appeared, 
proving that the faithful servant had been on 
the watch. 

“Brandy and cold water immediately,” 
were the orders that sent Ford from the room 
in haste and fear, especially after a glance at 
his master. 

“What has happened?” from one gentle- 
man; “Wait for the brandy,” from the 
other, was all that passed before Ford 
appeared with the useful stimulant. 

Humbly and obediently the man of learn- 
ing drank the potion offered him, and then 
Dr. Milner, drawing a chair near, seated him- 
self, placed his fingers on the fluttering pulse, 
and said, 

“T will tell you now what has occurred, 
Mr. Emerson. Your daughter became a 
mother last night, and she is now only 
suffering from exhaustion.” 

** And the child,” he asked, ‘“‘a boy or a 
girl ?” 

* A boy—still-born.” 

“ Then my child is in danger.” 

“Not now,” replied Dr. Milner, adding to 
himself, “ at least, we hope so.”’—“ She was in 
danger until four o’clock this morning, but 
Dr. Portland, the physician who was sent 
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for from London last night, is still with , 
her.” 
Dr. Milner’s touch discovered that the 
pulse was getting stronger and more regular, 

and he ventured farther. 

“Would you like to see your daughter, | 
Mr. Emerson ?” 

‘Very much,” he replied. 
after your prescription, doctor. 
asked for me?” 

“Yes, during the night,” replied Dr. 
Milner ; but he did not add that it was in a | 
moment of delirium when she had cried | 
aloud for her father and husband. “I will | 
go with you, doctor, the sooner the better. 
Shall I order the pony carriage?” 

*“‘ No occasion ; I came in Fred’s carriage, 
and it is waiting outside to take us back.” 

In a few minutes the two gentlemen were 
proceeding at a steady pace towards Manor 
Park, while Dr. Milner entered into details 
of the events which had occurred during the 
previous evening and since, yet without the 
slightest reference to his own suspicions 


“T feel better 
Has she | 


respecting the cause of the fright Constance | 


had received. 

On arriving at the house Dr. Milner’s first 
inquiries were met with the reply, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Frederick Danvers is better, and able to see 
her father.”’ 

But the doctors both agreed, after remark- 
ing the renewed agitation of Mr. Emerson, 
that as luncheon was nearly ready he had 
better defer his visit until he had partaken 
of that meal. 


so glad to see you, don’t look so sad. I am 


better now, but I’ve been very ill.” 

Dr. Milner placed a chair for the agitated 
visitor, who presently commanded himself suf- 
ficiently to say, ‘‘ My dear child, I can see you 
have been ill, and I will pray to God for your 
recovery. He and He alone can restore you, 
if it be His will.” 

“I know, papa,” and she moved her hand 
for him to take it in his, and when he did so 
she closed her eyes and lay still. 

For a few minutes father and daughter 
remained in the same position. Weak as she 
herself was, Constance remembered that her 
father's long residence in India had induced 
feeble action of the heart, which rendered 
any sudden excitement dangerous. She had 
more than once seen her father look as he 
did now, and at last she said gently, “‘ Don’t 
stay here any longer, papa. Fred and 
Mrs. Danvers will take care of you down- 
stairs, and I think I can sleep fora little 
while.” 

Mr. Emerson pressed the hand he held, 
leaned over and kissed the brow of his child, 
and then with the words, ‘‘ God bless you, 
my darling, and restore you to health,” 
turned away with Dr. Milner, and left the 
room. 


“ Mrs. have no more 


Danvers must 


| visitors, nurse,” said the doctor, turning to 


| speak in a low tone, as he met that func- 


‘Your daughter miy be considered out | 


of immediate danger,’ said the physician, 
addressing the pale, trembling father, “ but 
you must make an effort to calm yourself, or 


tionary in their way downstairs. “She is not 
out of the wood yet, and requires great care.” 
“Yes, I know, sir; I'll be particular and 
let no one in but Mrs. Danvers senior.” 
With much persuasion the two doctors and 
Frederick prevailed upon Mr. Emerson to 


| take something from the luncheon-table. 


I cannot allow you to see her even then.” | 


“Dr. Portland.” 
father, ‘‘ my wife died at the birth of Con- 
stance, Mrs. Frederick Danvers, and this 
event has brought it all back to my 
memory. 
will perhaps relieve my mind.” 

Reluctantly the doctors consented even 
while they noticed, as they walked upstairs, 


the strong restraint the father put upon him- | 
self as they paused at his daughter's bedroom | 


door. Another moment, and he had glanced 
at the bed where Constance lay pale and 
deathlike. 

Again came that trembling of the limbs, 
that pallid look, but as he approached nearer 
the bedside the eyes of Constance were 
fixed lovingly on his face, and she said in 
faint yet earnest tones, ‘Dear papa, I’m 


replied the stricken | 


Let me see Constance at once, it | 





3ut as soon as he had finished, or it may be 

said trifled with, a few mouthfuls, he said to 
Frederick, “‘ My dear boy, I must get home 
as soon as I can. I feel quite upset, and I 
can do no good here. I know well how 
much loving care my darling will have from 
you and your mother, and I want the quiet 
and rest of my study, with my books around 
me, to calm my nerves. Will you send me 
word as often as possible how my child is 
progressing, or if any change for the worse 
takes place.” 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed Fred, “ you 
shall do exactly as you please. I will have 
the carriage out again to take you home, and 
a messenger shall be sent three times a day 
to you until Constance is quite con- 
valescent.”’ ss 

‘My brougham will be here presently, 
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said Dr. Milner. “I can drive with Mr. 
Emerson to Brentley. Your carriage will be 
wanted for Dr. Portland.” One more mes- 
sage from the sick room to Mr. Emerson, and 
then with a faltering step he entered the 
brougham, followed by Dr. Milner, and they 
drove away. 

“Stop at my house, Thomas,” had been 
the doctor’s orders to his coachman ; and on 
the carriage stopping he got out hastily and 
presently returned with a small bottle, which 
he placed in the hands of his companion and 
said, ““ Take this, Mr. Emerson, as soon as 
you reach home ; it will calm your nerves.” 

But the rector of Brentley forgot the 
doctor’s orders. On reaching his study he 
hastened in and closed the door. Throwing 
himself into his easy-chair, he gave himself 
up to thoughts of the past, which increased 
his agitation. But as he did not ring for his 
tea or lights, his faithful servant entered the 
room with a candle and spoke tohim. There 
was noreply. The man advanced and saw 
his much-loved master as he at first thought 
calmly asleep in his chair. But it was the 
sleep of death ! 


CHAPTER XIX —FROM BRIGHTON TO 
CHICHESTER. 


B erey is no human passion which so 
often defeats its own purpose or brings 

_ Punishment on its possessor as the 
passion of revenge. 

From the hour when she had read in the 
Times the announcement of the marriage of 
Frederick Danvers to Constance Emerson, 
Alice Raynor’s purpose to be revenged upon 
the woman who had stood in her path never 
faltered. 

In spite of the time and close application 

required by the profession she had chosen; 
in her hours of leisure; or at night when 
alone, she pondered on the best means for 
carrying out that intention without danger of 
discovery. 
_ The appearance of the lovely young wife 
in the box at the theatre on the night of 
Alice Raynor’s triumph added fuel to fire, 
even while it gratified her vindictive spirit. 

To be able to show /zm that the girl he 
had cast aside for another could rivet the 
attention of an audience by her acting, and 
be considered worthy of such an ovation at 
the close, was indeed a cause of triumph 
and exultation—at least so far as Frederick 
Danvers was concerned. 

Tired as she was from her exertions and 
the excitement caused by this, her first 





successful evening, she did not retire at once 
after visiting the bedroom of her best friend, 
Mrs. Clive. 

That lady had been suffering for two days 
with one of those fearful headaches which 
as usual rendered her quite unable to raise 
her head from the pillow. On the first’ day 
of the attack although scarcely able to 
speak, she had sent for Ada Vernon ; and as 
the young girl stood by her bedside in 
apparently anxious sympathy, but concealed 
exultation, Mrs. Clive said faintly, 

“Ada, my dear, you must take the 
character of Lady Macbeth to-morrow 
evening.” 

“TI! Mrs. Clive, oh, I could not venture 
on such a part as that; I should fail miserably 
and be hissed off the stage.” 

“Then my dear, you must go to the 
manager and ask him to provide a substi- 
tute for my part. You are very foolish,’’ she 
continued with difficulty; ‘‘I am sure you 
could succeed if you tried.” 

“ Don’t talk any more, dear Mrs. Clive,” 
said Ada, while her heart beat high with the 
thought of an approaching triumph. “Lie 
still and try to sleep, dear, I will go and read 
over the part carefully, and then may I come 
and tell you what I decide to do?”’ 

“Certainly, but not until after luncheon. 
I may, perhaps, be better then, and able to 
hear you go through the whole part.” 

“Shall I not wait until to-morrow?” she 
asked. 

“No, no, Ada, it must be settled to-day.” 

Mrs. Clive had formed a singular attach- 
ment to this wayward girl, whom she had no 
doubt saved from destruction by her timely 
interference. Her influence had in many 
ways already been potent in softening down 
the asperities of Alice Raynor’s character, 
and in removing ber false notions on the 
customs of society to a certain degree. Yet 
while the example of this lady daily pre- 
sented to her young protégée the beauty of 
truth and rectitude in every-day life, and the 
high principles of honour and other noble 
virtues in union with entire unselfishness, 
Alice had been trained too constantly and 
firmly in direct opposition to these purer 
principles of conduct to change all at once. 

For once in her life, however, she had 
learned to love to a certain degree unsel- 
fishly, and this kind of affection, however 
trivial, when the object is really lovable, 
cannot fail to influence the character. The 
very fact of her desire to conceal feelings. 
from Mrs, Clive which she well knew would 
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© shock that lady, proved a wish to retain her 


good opinion and an anxiety not to cause 
her pain. 
How astonished that lady would have 


} been could she have followed Ada to her 
> room and heard her say, as she danced across 


it gaily, ‘Oh, jolly, jolly! only to think that 
gaily, y y y 


> the dear old thing should be taken ill just 
» now, and give me the opportunity I’ve been 
| longing for! 


Perform the part of Lady 
Macbeth! I should think I can, rather. 
Why, I’ve heard Mrs. Clive lots of times, and 
hasn’t she herself shown me how to represent 
the character of that horrid woman? Oh! I 
do hope she won’t be better to-morrow. I 


| suppose it’s wicked to say so, but I can’t help 
| that; and I am really sorry she is in such 


pain—I am, indeed ; only I do want to come 
out strong to-morrow; but if there’s one 


/ creature in the world I have a love for, it’s 


that dear old Clive.” 

The heavy head was raised on pillows, and 
the swollen eyelids lifted from the languid 
eyes on that afternoon, that the unselfish 
woman might observe and listen critically 
to her protégée’s rendering of one of 
Shakespeare’s finest characters. 

Attired in the matronly dress which be- 


| longed to Mrs. Clive, with the dark hair 


drawn back and the curls concealed in a net, 
Ada Vernon appeared a veritable Lady 
Macbeth. One or two words of advice and 
suggestion were uttered by the pale lips of 
the sufferer, and Ada was dismissed with the 
remark,— 

“You will do, Ada. Tell the manager 
at rehearsal to-morrow that I have sent you 
to take my place in the evening with perfect 
confidence ; and now go, dear, I cannot hear 
any more.” 

We know how that young Lady Macbeth 
triumphed, not only as an actress of no mean 
powers, but in the fact that her success had 
been witnessed by Frederick Danvers. 

Her quick glance had seen him turn pale 
and draw back as she presented herself in 
the character of Lady Macbeth to the 
audience. She had watched him furtively, 
and knew the agonies he suffered lest 
Constance should turn and look at him. 
She recognised Horace Percival and his 
friend in the box, and every nerve quivered 
with bitterness as she observed the defer- 
ential manner of the two gentlemen to one 
of England’s pure gentlewomen, and in that 
moment the good effects produced upon 
Alice Raynor, by associating with a high- 
principled, unselfish woman, were obliterated 








and lost in the fiercest jealousy and \the 
most unpitying thirst for revenge. 

“How shall I get an opportunity?’’ she 
said to herself, as after the evening of her 
triumph she leaned back in an arm-chair 
to reflect quietly on what had. occurred. 
“JT don’t want to hurt the woman, but 
she deserves to be made uncomfortable 
for coming between me and Fred Danvers. 
A coward! He hasn’t told her about 
me, nor of the gipsy’s warning, I’ll warrant. 
No, he wants her to think she’s his first 
and only love. Psha! as if any man could 
say that of his wife! Oh! if I could only 
get near that wax doll and tell her my 
story without being found out, just to upset 
her confidence in him! I dare say she 
imagines that he is too desperately in love 
with her to think of any other woman ; and, 
besides, there’s all that rubbish and romance 
about honour. I wonder how many men in 
the grand and refined society I hear so much 
about possess such a rare quality. I sup- 
pose I must own that Fred Danvers did 
possess it when he offered to marry me. But 
I mustn’t think about that; I don’t want to 
bother myself about him any more ; but I 
shall not rest till I’ve opened the eyes of that 
wife of his, and proved to her that it ‘isn’t 
all gold that glitters.’ The opportunity will 
come some day,” she added, as she arose 
with an inelegant stretch and a yawn. 
*‘ There goes one o’clock, I mustn’t stay up 
any longer.” 

A month passed and the opportunity 
longed for by Alice Raynor came all too 
soon. 

A piece in which Mrs. Clive and Ada 
Vernon were among the cast, after a long 
run of several nights at the theatre, was 
set aside for a few weeks. 

On the evening after this announcement 
Mrs. Clive and Ada were seated at tea alone 
in the pleasant and cosy drawing-room 
talking of past triumphs. f 

“T am tired of all this noise and excite- 
ment, Ada’”’ said her friend; “‘I do so long to 
give up and retire from the stage altogether.” 

Ada’s first impulse was a selfish one, but 
she checked it. 

She was about to say, “ Ah, if you do, 
what is to become of me?” Instead of this, 
she remarked, “ You have done too much 
lately, dear Mrs. Clive, and your spirits are 
depressed.” 

Well, perhaps they are, my dear, and I 
could not relinquish my profession yet, 
although I have saved enough to support 
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myself with comfort in a plain way ; but, 
Ada, I cannot part with you,” 

One of Ada’s good impulses made her 
rise hastily, throw her arms round her 
friend’s neck, and say, as she kissed her 
warmly, 

“Dear Mrs. Clive! Oh, how good you 
are to me.” 

A little scene of loving affection followed, 
while Ada knelt at her friend’s knees and 
talked of the past. 

Presently Mrs. Clive interrupted it with 
the matter-of-fact remark, 

“ Ada, my dear, the tea is getting cold.” 


And yet in a very short time after this out-_ 


burst on the part of Ada a proposal of Mrs. 
Clive’s brought back to her memory those 
bitter feelings which the conversation had 
for a time banished. 

The tea had been removed, and while 
Mrs. Clive leaned back in her chair with 
closed eyes, Ada, or Alice Raynor, as we 
must still call her, drew her chair to the 
table and took out some fancy work. The 
September evenings were growing long, and 
the lighted gas and a bright fire rendered the 
scene one of domestic happiness. 

Alice sat at work plainly attired in a dress 
of dark material, with white collar and cuffs, 
and no ornaments excepting earrings and 
brooch, and the gold chain of her watch, 
while her hair was braided in front and 
rolled in a thick coil behind. Those who 
had known her even less than a year before 
the time of which we write would have 
noticed a wonderful change; indeed, she 
presented a complete contrast to the bold, 
flashing brunette who had attracted such 
criticisms at the county ball at Kenneton. 

Alas ! the change to a certain extent was 
only superficial. A few words from Mrs. 
Clive, and the face with its glittering eyes 
was that of the Alice of old—only for a 
moment, however, for a smile softened the 
look, and she replied to Mrs. Clive’s question 
calmly, 

“ Ada, my dear,” that lady had said, “I 
have not told you that the doctor has 
advised me to obtain change of air. Where 
shall we go?” 

“JT don’t know,” was the young lady’s 
quiet reply, even while her pulses throbbed 
with excitement. Then she added, “ Does 
the sea air agree with you, Mrs. Clive?” 

“Yes, Ada, but few watering-places are 
pleasant at this time of the year except 
Brighton.” 

Ada’s rapid thoughts measured the dis- 








tance by rail from Brighton to Chichester ; 
then she said, 

“Oh, I have never been to Brighton but 
once for one day; it would be delightful to 
go there, Mrs. Clive.” 

Any watering-place in the kingdom would 
have been agreeable to Mrs. Clive; so she 
readily consented to the wishes of her young 
companion, and next day a few boxes were 
packed and labelled, “ Mrs. Clive,” and 
“ Miss Ada Vernon, passengers to Brighton,” 
&c., by Ada and Elsie, with the eager 
anticipations of the former. 

“Those names will be down in the 
visitors’ list,” said Alice to herself, “so I am 
not likely to be found out by any one who 
remembers Alice Raynor; besides, Mrs. 
Clive says Brighton will be crowded, and 
I’ve read that people who want to hide 
themselves should go to London, or any 
other thickly populated town.” And then 
came a sigh and the words, “ Oh, dear, all 
this hiding is no end of a bother. I declare 
sometimes, since I’ve been with Mrs. Clive, 
I feel almost inclined to go back to Uncle 
Horace.” And then with a flush came the 
thought, “ Oh, no, I could not live there and 
see that woman in possession of Manor Park, 
and courted and féted everywhere because 
of her pretty face. Besides, uncle would be 
sure to stop my theatricals, and fancy me 
shut up in the house of an old bachelor! 
Besides, how could I leave Mrs. Clive. No, 
no, I’ll stay with that dear old thing, and 
perhaps some day when I’m tired of work 
I'll get married. I wonder she hasn’t got 
married again, I know she might. have done 
so if she liked long ago. However, I’m glad 
she didn’t now, for my own sake. Suppose 
that wife of Fred’s were to die, I don’t think 
I’d marry him even if he asked me, and I 
should let him alone then; it’s only while 
she lives that I want to pay them both out 
for what they’ve done to me. Ah, yes, and 
now the opportunity has come, won’t I take 
advantage of it!” 

Many readers of this misguided girl’s 
soliloquies may fancy that they are over- 
drawn. Not so, however. Thoughts too 
often arise, and resolutions are formed by im- 
pulsive people, which, however, the high and 
conscientious principles they possess, prevent 
from being carried out. Who among such 
persons would not be likely to start with 
surprise and shame if these very thoughts 
and resolutions were placed before them in 
black and white. 

What then may we suppose to be the 
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| thoughts and schemes of an ill-trained, evil- 


disposed, and undisciplined character, sueh 
as Alice Raynor so unmistakably possessed, 


' and which, as we know, she carried out when 


she could ? 

Mrs. Clive and Ada Vernon had been at 
Brighton but a few days when the former was 
attacked by one of her serious headaches. 
During the first day the young girl paid 


every possible attention to her kind friend, | 


applying vinegar cloths to her forehead, and 
with her own hands preparing little delicacies 
to tempt her appetite. By the evening post 
arrived a letter for Miss Vernon, which Ada 
brought into Mrs. Clive’s room with a very 
long face. And yet it had been written by 
Ada herself ! 

“T’'ve got a letter from Sarah 





return ticket crossed the road to the new 
hotel and inquired for accommodation 
for the night, which was readily supplied. 
Alice was respectably dressed, and wore 
a front of grey braided hair, which added 
age to her appearance. It was not till 
the afternoon of the next day, and after a 
period of torturing suspense, that she left the 
inn, and crossing the fields found her way 
into the shrubbery at Manor Park. Here 


| she attired herself in a large grey waterproof, 


Brent’s | 


sister, dear Mrs. Clive, and she’s very ill and | 
wants to see me, but how can I leave you?” | 


‘*You must, my dear Ada,” replied the 
lady. ‘She was a truly kind friend to you, 
and I will not be the cause of your neglect- 
ing her. I am better this evening, thanks 
to your care of me all day, and Elsie will 
attend to all I require—gladly too,” she 
added with a faint smile, ‘‘for I believe she 
is a little jealous of your attentions to me.” 

‘‘ Dear old thing, as if I could supply her 
place,” said Ada; ‘‘ but I shall go with more 
comfort when I remember who is taking care 
of you. I should like to go at once, dear 
Mrs. Clive,” she added, ‘‘ there is a train to 
London at six, and you know I’ve beet 
knocked about in the world too much to 
mind travelling alone.” 

Mrs. Clive demurred, but Ada gained her 
point. She placed a few articles in a carpet- 
bag, a cab was sent for, and, resisting with 
assumed fend anxiety Mrs. Clive’s wish that 
Elsie should go to the station with her, Ada 
drove off alone, and reached the station in 
time for the London train. But it was not by 
the London train that Alice Raynor intended 
to travel. In ten minutes another train 
came up to the down platform by which she 
could reach Chichester and change carriages 
for Kenneton. It was by the last train that 
Alice arrived at the well-remembered town, 
and took up her abode for the night at the 


Railway Hotel, a new building which had | 
sprung into existence since her last visit, and | 
to her satisfaction she found that the owners 


were strangers to the neighbourhood. 
She had passed quickly from the carriage 


to the barrier when the train stopped, meet- | 
ing this time with no inquisitive porter on | 
the way ; and after giving up the half of her | 





concealed her hair beneath a frilled cap and 
a cottage bonnet, and waited for sunset to 
carry out her cruel intention. 

How she succeeded the reader knows, 
and also the fatal results of her conduct, of 
which she however remained ignorant until 
the day following her return to Brighton. 
Perhaps there are very few actual murderers 
who do not shrink with horror from the 
memory of the crime they have committed, 
even if they escape detection. Something 
of this horror fell upon Alice Raynor when 
she read the following paragraph in the 
Times. 

“MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE.—We learn 
from the Hampshire Gazette that the family of 
Frederick Danvers, Esq., of Manor Park, 
Kenneton, have been thrown into great 
distress by circumstances which are clouded 
with mystery. Young Mrs. Danvers, who 
has only been married twelve months, 
was found in a state of insensibility in an 
outer building of the house; for hours her 
life was despaired of, and the result was the 
birth of a still-born son. Mrs. Frederick 
Danvers is the only daughter of the Rev. 
A. Emerson, rector of Brentley, and the 
grand-daughter of the late Lord Bendermere. 
The news of the above circumstances so 
shocked the lady’s father, who suffered from 
feeble action of the heart, that after visiting 
his daughter he returned to his home, and 
was found in the evening by his man-ser- 
vant dead in his chair. The painful circum- 
stances have aroused great sympathy and 
regret in the neighbourhood.” 


CHAPTER XX.—SUSAN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 
HE youth and self-controlled character 

eS of Constance Danvers were both in 
favour of her recovery from the very 

borders of the grave. Yet three weeks elapsed 

before she was able to join her husband 

and his mother at the dinner table. 

In spite of every precaution she became 
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acquainted with her father’s death by acci- 
dent on the very first day she was able to 
leave her bed. During the early morning 
of this day the fire, which as a rule was kept 
burning all night, went out while nurse 
indulged in a nap on the sofa. 

The pale dawn of an October day struggling 
into the room awoke the woman, and glancing 
at the bed she met the wide open eyes of the 
invalid. 

“Oh, my dear lady,” she exclaimed, start- 
ing up, “I’m so sorry. Have you wanted 
anything? How stupid of me to sleep like 
this. Oh, dear, and the fire is out!” 

“Never mind, nurse, I have had a good 
night, and I only awoke just now after such 
a refreshing sleep; besides, I am glad you 
have been able to rest for a little while undis- 
turbed, for you must be almost worn out.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am, but I’ve often 
had worse times than here, where there’s two 
of us to take it in turns to sit up; and now 
I'll ring the bell and have the fire lighted the 
first thing, and if you take your medicine at 
once it won’t upset you for your breakfast.” 

These little matters were scarcely settled 
when the new housemaid, a simple country 
girl, knocked at the door with the materials 
for lighting a fire. The patient was lying 
still with her eyes closed as nurse opened 
the door to admit the girl. Buta glance 
at the wood and paper she carried made 
the woman step outside herself and _par- 
tially close the door behind her, to the girl’s 
surprise and almost alarm. 

“ Who gave you that paper,” she exclaimed, 
pointing to a copy of the Hampshire Gazette 
which lay partially under the wood. 

“No one, nurse, I found it among the old 
newspapers.” 

“Then don’t let my lady see it, that’s all. 
Master said the papers were to be kept from 
her.” 

Lor’, nurse, I shan’t let it go near the 
bed, so she won’t see it, and besides, cook 
told me to tell you that your breakfast is 
ready.” 

Nurse reflected a few moments. The fire 
wanted lighting quickly in the invalid’s room, 
and the girl wasn’t likely to go near her 
mistress, besides breakfast was ready ; and 
this last reflection settled the matter. It 
is no trifling temptation to a night-nurse, 
who has been sitting up for hours, to hear 
that such refreshment as even a cup of tea 
is awaiting her arrival down stairs. 

“ Oh, well, you can go in, but be sure you 
light the fire quickly. I'll go and have my 





breakfast. 
hers ?” 

“Oh, yes, and she’s only waiting to come 
upstairs when you go down.” 

“ All right, 1’l] send her up,” said nurse } 
as she turned to the stairs, and Susan pushing | 
open the door entered the rooms. One | 
glance at the bed where Constance lay with 
closed eyes, and she at once approached the 
fireplace to perform her task quietly and 
quickly. 

But she was suddenly arrested by a voice 
from the bed—“ Give me that newspaper, 
Susan,” and the girl turning at the sound 
saw the invalid’s earnest eyes fixed upon 
her. 

- Now it is a fact well known to those who 

are accustomed to a sick-room that the hear- 
ing of the patient is painfully acute, especially 
when the convalescent state arrives. Phy- 
sicians and experienced nurses therefore are 
frequently heard to say, “ Do not whisper, 
but speak in a low, quiet tone, if what you 
have to say may be heard by the patient, if 
not, be silent till you are away from the 
room. Above all things avoid a loud 
whisper, it either is listened to eagerly by 
the patient or causes irritation of the nerves.” 
The former result followed the loudly 
whispered words at the door between the two 
women, ‘The invalid, in spite of the nearly 
closed door, caught the first question of 
nurse, “Who gave you that paper?” 
whispered though it was. 

Instantly the effort of intent listening 
was exerted, and Constance heard and un- 
derstood it all. Too well she knew that 
her dear father suffered from feeble action 
of the heart. She had seen him turn faint 
at any sudden news, whether of joy or sor- 
row, and she knew his strong objection to 
having this weakness spoken of or noticed. 
During the three weeks since her father’s 
visit, while slowly regaining strength and 
approaching a state of convalescence, she had 
been conscious of his continued absence. 
Yet a dread of something, she knew not 
what, restrained her from asking for him. 
Now, with her physical and mental powers 
greatly restored, she was able to form con- 
clusions from what she heard. 

The Hampshire Gazette was to be kept 
from her by her husband’s orders. It there- 
fore contained some news or paragraph re- 
specting herself or those belonging to her. 
She would therefore know the worst. She 
could bear anything now. 

Opening her eyes, as we have seen, she 
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glanced at the floor on which the paper 
lay, and uttered the words, “Give me that 
paper,” which so startled Susan. 

‘What paper, ma’am ?” asked the girl in 
a fright, “ I’ve only got some here to light the 
fire with.” 

“Ves, Susan, butitisthe Hampshire Gazette. 
Do not burn it till I have looked it over. 
I know what is in the paper, and I wish to 
read it and cut the paragraph out; you can 
have the rest then.” 

“Oh! please ma’am, nurse said ”"—— 

‘‘T know, I heard what she said, don’t 
fear, Susan; it will hurt me much more to 
keep the paper from me, no one shall blame 
you. Give it me at once, that’s a good girl.” 

Constance spoke softly but firmly, and the 
girl lifting the paper from the floor shook 
it into smoothness and placed it in the 
hands of her mistress. 

Constance glanced over two sides of one 
sheet, and seeing they were full of advertise- 
ments tore it off and gave it to the girl 
saying, 

“You can light the fire with that, Susan ; 
don’t look so anxious, it is my fault, not 
yours.” 

Susan turned to obey, saying to herself, 

“Tt zsm’¢my fault, that’s true enough ; and 
missus is ever so much better, but who can 
have told her? Oh, my! I must make haste 
before Mrs. Brand comes up, and have the 
fire lit, or there‘ll be a row about that if 
there’s none about the paper.” 

Meanwhile, Constance with, it must be 
owned, a sinking feeling of dread at her 
heart turned the paper over quickly and 
glanced rapidly at its contents. Yes, at 
last! There it was 


“ PAINFULLY SUDDEN DeEatTH. — We 
regret to have to add to the sad circum- 
stances which occurred on Wednesday in the 
family of Frederick Danvers, Esq., of Manor 
Park, Kenneton, the sudden death of the 
Rev. Arthur Emerson, the father of Mrs. 
Frederick Danvers, and rector of Brentley.” 


And then followed the account of Mr. 
Emerson’s visit to his daughter, and other 
circumstances with which the reader is 
acquainted. 

*‘ T knew it must be so,” she said to her- 
self. ‘TI felt sure he would have come again 


to see me. Dear, dear papa! Oh! I thought 
I could bear it quietly, but I can’t ;” and 
tears, the first she had shed since Alice Ray- 
nor’s visit, burst forth accompanied by sobs 
she could not restrain. 








Susan, who was completing her task at the 
fireplace on her knees, started up at the 
sound and rushed downstairs nearly knock- 
ing over Mrs. Lane, who was carrying up the 
invalid’s breakfast tray herself. Although it 
has taken so long to describe, scarcely five 
minutes had elapsed since the whispered 
words had aroused Constance. 

““Where are you coming to, girl ? what’s 
the matter?” 

Susan stopped in her career and ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, nurse ! go up quick to the lady, she’s 
crying and sobbing so.” 

“You've given her the paper!” 

“Yes, she would have it, indeed I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“‘Couldn’t help it, indeed ! just go and tell 
Mrs. Brand.” 

“ Let me pass first,” she added with a 
half-suppressed and not complimentary in- 
terjection as she hastened up to the room, 
the door of which stood wide open. 

“ Drat the girl, here’s a pretty upset !” she 
continued as she heard the sobs, and enter- 
ing the room laid down the tray, closed the 
door and hastened to the bedside. 

“ Oh, my dear lady! don’t, please don’t ; 
you'll be thrown back, you will, indeed, and 
here’s such a nice breakfast for you.” 

“Oh, nurse!’’ sobbed Constance, ‘I 
couldn’t help it; I read about dear papa’s 
death ; but it’s done me good, it has indeed. 
The tears seem to have taken a weight from 
my heart ; and,—Oh, Fred darling, who told 
you?” she exclaimed as the squire and his 
mother entered in alarm and approached the 
bed. 

“ My own love, what has troubled you in 
this way?” cried her husband as he raised her 
head and rested it on his breast; ‘‘ mother 
and I were peacefully at breakfast, feeling so 
happy from Mrs. Brand’s good account of 

ou.” 

“Tread about dear papa’s death in the 
paper this morning; I knew it must be so, 
because he had not come to see me, and I 
thought I could bear the certainty, but I 
could not help having a downright cry,” she 
added, smiling even while the tears chased 
each other down her cheeks. “But it has 
done me good, and now I'll try and eat 
some breakfast, nurse.” : 

“Oh come! that’s right, ma’am,” replied 
Mrs. Lane, bringing forward the tray with its 
tempting supplies. 

‘‘Mother dear,” said Constance, as that 
lady stood looking at her with anxious eyes, 
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“T shall not enjoy my breakfast unless you 
and Fred go down and finish yours, and then 
will you both come back, and I shall be able 
to hear all about dear papa and everything 
that is not in the paper?” 

“‘ How did you obtain that paper, darling?”’ 
said her husband. “I gave orders >—— 

“Oh, yes, I know you did,” she replied, 
“and I will tell you how it happened by 
and by, but please don’t blame Susan, it 
was all my fault.” 

“You're not taking your breakfast, dear 
Constance,” said Mrs. Danvers in a pleasant 
tone ; “come, Fred, we must do as we are 
told, and go and finish our breakfast, or our 
dear invalid will allow hers to get cold.” 

Tothesurprise of allin the house Constance 
seemed to recover strength more rapidly after 
this outburst of weeping. She rose and was 
dressed for the first time, and while lying on 
the sofa in her own room that afternoon, 
she could listen calmly to the account of 
Mr. Emerson’s death and the evidence at 
the inquest which became necessary, as the 
deceased gentleman had died alone. One 
thing however seemed likely to remain a 
mystery, for, although the newspapers con- 
tained more than one reference to the cir- 
cumstances, the facts remained unknown, 
and Constance said not a word as to the 
real cause of the state of insensibility in 
which she had been found, while Frederick 
did not dare to refer to the subject. 

He knew too well the author of all this 
sorrow and suffering, and the greatest relief 
to his mind was occasioned by discovering 
that Constance could have no suspicion on 
the subject. Mrs. Danvers more than once 
when the young wife’s health became fully 
established, had questioned her on the subject 
in the presence of Frederick, and, although 
he listened to the replies of Constance with 
a dread of he knew not what, yet he was 
always relieved by them in the end. 

“Have you any idea by what means this 
woman obtained access to the grounds ?” 

** No, mother,” she said, “ unless it was 
over the hedge from Croft’s field and through 
the shrubbery.” 

“ Ah, yes, no doubt ; that hedge ought to 
be replaced by a fence, Fred,” said his 
mother. 

“ Yes, I'll see about it,” he replied, adding 
mentally, “Not of much use ; neither fences 
nor walls, boJts nor bars, would keep out 
that woman if she chose to come.” 

“What sort of woman was she, Constance, 
young or old?” 





“About forty, I should say—at least at 


first I thought so, but she looked younger 


afterwards.” 

** And what did she want ?” 

“She told me a most pitiable tale of hei 
poverty and her bad health, and she could 
scarcely breathe when she first rushed in, 
so I made her sit down, and, after hearing 
her story, I took out my purse and offered 
her a sovereign. It was then she alarmed 
me so. She stood up and went on dread- 
fully, just like a mad woman. I believe she 
knocked the sovereign out of my hand 
before she rushed away, but I had felt my 
senses going while she talked, so I cannot 
remember. But please, dear mother, don’t 
talk about it any more,” 

And so the matter was allowed to drop, 
so far as talking of it was concerned, and as 
the months passed on and Christmas drew 
near Constance regained her strength, and 
the sad results of that dreadful visit were 
losing their painful interest to all connected 
with Manor Park, with the exception of two, 
and those two the chief persons in the house. 
Neither Constance nor her husband would 
ever forget the day when the former had 
learnt, as she supposed, that her husband 
had loved another woman when he married 
her, who was now dying of a broken heart 
in consequence ; and the latter felt, with a 
sensation of horror, that the visitor, the tres- 
passer, who had nearly frightened Constance 
to death, and had destrdyed his hopes of an 
heir, was the same who, in the garb of a 
gipsy, had dared him to marry Constance 
Emerson. 

“What did that fearful girl tell my dear 
wife,” he said to himself, “to cause such 
results? Constance never reverts to the 
subject when we are alone, and I dare not 
ask her a single question lest I should 
betray my own knowledge of her visitor's 
name, Alice Raynor can scarcely have said 
anything to destroy the love for me in 
Constance’s heart, yet she is changed, not in 
her loving conduct towards me, for that is 
more than ever displayed, but still a cloud 
of mystery has risen up around us, a hidden 
something respecting which we cannot talk 
freely, almost a want of confidence in each 
other; and my father used to say there 
could be no real happiness in the married 
life unless husband and wife had perfect con- 
fidence and trust in each other. Heigho! I 
wish I could summon up courage to explain 
to Constance all about Alice Raynor.” 

Had he done so, how much of sorrow and 
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) pain would have been spared to both him- | 
) self and his wife in the future! but then our | 
| story would have ended here. Half—ah, 
) yes, four-fifths of the tales written are merely 


a description of results arising from decep- 
tion or concealment in the first place, and, 
after the mischief is done, a want of those | 
few words of candour and truth which would 
at once remove all difficulties. Here were | 
these two young people loving each other | 
truly and fondly, as husband and wife ought | 


| to do, yet, from mistaken fears of causing | 
| pain on one side, and a dread of owning a | 
| fault on the other, entering upon a path | 
| which would lead inevitably to error and | 


’ destruction. 
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Frederick Danvers was actuated by the | 
fondest love for his wife when he tried to 
conceal from her what had passed between | 
Alice Raynor and himself, and, no doubt, he | 
would eventually have told her all the truth 
had it not been for thethreats of that ill-trained | 
girl when she appeared before him in the 
shrubbery dressed as a gipsy. But who 
would have supposed it possible that 
Constance, whose love for her husband was | 
of that true and unselfish character not often 
seen, should have been driven at last into | 
contemplating an act of the bitterest 
wrong to him and of the greatest dishonour | 
to herself. 

Perhaps the little cloud which had risen up | 


to mar their happiness tended to strengthen 
Constance in her purpose, because she formed 
wrong conclusions upon what she supposed 
to be facts. Let us join her on a bright 
summer day, several months after her ill- 
ness, and hear what she says to herself on 
the subject. 

But first we must explain and speak of 
one or two incidents which have occurred in 
this the second year of her marriage at 
Manor Park House and with our friends in 
the town of Kenneton. 

During the spring of this year the resigna- 
tion of the member for the borough caused 
great excitement in Kenneton, especially as 
Squire Danvers had been persuaded to be- 
come a candidate at the coming election, 
and with every prospect of success. 

The author of this history has neither the 
ability nor the wish to devote a chapter to 
the description of an election of a repre- 
sentative for a country borough. 

It will be sufficient to say that Constance 
was interested in the whole proceedings, and 
proud of her husband when chosen by a large 
majority of votes to be the representative of 
the electors in Parliament. But the keen 
eye of love, in spite of his wife’s loving 
enthusiasm, enabled Frederick Danvers to 
detect a difference in her manner, not only 


| on this occasion, but in many other ways 


unnoticeable by outsiders. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


y AIS Saturday night, and the sunset glow | 
fi) Has faded away from the glassy sea ; | 
@. The heavy darkness is hanging alow, 
Like a weary bird on the distant lea. 
'Tis Saturday night! So the week has sped 
Away to Eternity’s voiceless shore ; 
The hopes and fears of a week that is | 
dead, 
Its cares and its troubles can come no | 
more. 


’Tis Saturday night ! To the Christian’s heart 
The words speak not with uncertain sound ; 
The chastened spirit has chosen its part, 
And that better part where its rest is 
found. 
"Tis Saturday night! On the coming day, 
The day of all days in the world the best, 
This toil-worn spirit may flee away— 
O Lord, at Thine altar to find its rest. 


’Tis Saturday night ! There’s a still small voice 
Now calling a pilgrim to rise and go ; 


| He has fought his fight—he has made his 


choice— 
Is happy and willing it should be so. 


| His earth-stained robe is far from him cast, 


He boldly steps down to the death-cold tide: 
The stream is broad, and is deep and fast, 
But his Saviour waits on the opposite side. 


| Tis Saturday night, and it wanes apace ; 


There is friendship ‘born, there is love 
grown cold ; 


| There’s a yearning look ona beautiful face— 


A prayer for love—for his love of old! - 
’Tis Saturday night: if our last in sin 

And sorrow and trouble, how blest are we ! 
Oh ! shall we not now with our Lord begin, 


This Saturday night, for Eternity ? 
HENRY FRITH. 
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of Poprad to take us home in 
his commodious family carriage. | a skater?” 


We enjoyed a beautiful drive of several “Oh, have you a rink here?” said I,| 


MT was a remarkably hot day. | round at the numerous young faces gathered| 
“» The Squire* of S—— was waiting at his table—sons and daughters of the house | 
Y at the station of the little town | and their young friends—‘‘you are in luck,| 
| young people. Miss Orm, I hope you arej 


hours through a refreshing pine wood, into astonished and wondering what pleasure) 


which the scorching rays of the sun could | could be derived from any kind of motion in § 


scarcely penetrate, and at last arrived at the this hot season. 


castle of S——. ‘‘No rink! We do not condescend to 
The castle of S—— is a good-sized sub- rinks; dear me, why should we? We are} 


stantially built family mansion, with no pre- going to skate on ice.” 

tence to architectural beauty or grandeur— “The mere idea of it is refreshing, 
nothing whatever about it to justify the Squire.” 

appellation of “castle.” It takes its title | ‘No enjoyment like it on a day like this.” 
from the social position of the family that “ Have you artificial ice then ?” I inquired. 


ae 


inhabits it: every hereditary seat of a noble | “I have heard of such a thing as alum being | 


family is by courtesy called a “castle” in | used in the place of ice somewhere in 


this country. America. I don’t know whether it can be jj 


What a reception! No appearance of | true though.” 


formal servants to usher you ceremoniously “* Miss Orm, don’t you know?” cried one § 


into the presence of the mistress of the house. of the boys. 


No, the whole family, including some guests “ Hush, Zandor! Don’t!” several young | 
who had arrived before us, were assembled voices were raised at once to prevent my § 


at the door to receive us with that hos- becoming any the wiser for Zandor. “ Miss § 
pitable cordiality for which Hungary isfamous Orm evidently does not know—what glorious § 


above all countries. I have wandered far | fun!” 


and wide, but I have never seen the like to “T see,” said the mistress of the house | 


Hungarian hospitality. (Squire S——’s most gentle and refined but § 


It was a hot day, as I have already | unfortunately delicate wife, whose chief 


remarked, and it was followed by an equally | pleasure it was to see her friends enjoying | 
hot evening; and but for the coolness of themselves around her, without participating | 


some of the north rooms of the spacious in all the fun going on), “Miss Orm has 


mansion, which are resorted to during the been away from Austria for years, haven't § 


warmest part of the year, we could scarcely you?” 


have had such a joyous time of it, as really “T left Vienna in ‘67, and went to Paris § 
was the case. Music, dancing, acting, games, | to see the exhibition there; and ever since | 


and a great deal of talking and laughing, I have mostly been away from home.” 


and I must not forget eating and drinking = “‘ And I dare say you have not read home : 
(the luxuriant repasts forming one of the papers during the time of your wanderings | 


chief features of a Hungarian festival), filled in foreign parts?” 
up the hours till midnight, when we were “T could not often get a sight of one.” 


peremptorily sent off to bed. “Oh, then all is explained,” some of them | 


When we came down to breakfast next cried. 


morning at half-past six—so early on account “ J don’t see that anything is explained to § 


of an excursion planned for the day—the me,’ exclaimed IJ. 


same blue sky, the same breathless calm, “Only wait and you will see ; oh yes! you j 


giving promise of great heat for the next ten willsee,” they cried. 


or twelve hours. | “Very well,” said I laughingly, “I like 


“Could not have a better day for our agreeable surprises above everything. I quite 
skating-party,” quoth Squire S—— looking | enjoy the prospect of one.” 

*The English term ‘‘ Squire” will best convey to We might have lingered est hag coffee, 
the English reader the rank and social status of the | @lthough early breakfast is but a light meal 
owner of the castle of S——. in our country compared with the other 
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repasts of the day, but we had to make haste 
to get ready for starting; and at seven 
o’clock punctually we set out—a gay party. 
Mrs. S was the only one of the party 
who remained at home, all the rest flew out 
—very much like a flight of pigeons. 

We went in several carriages. Some 
young friends of the Squire’s children, staying 
at his house, accompanied us ; others were to 
join us en route. Squire S—— is one of the 
happiest and gayest of fathers on earth; 
always quite ready to enter with childlike glee 
into anything his children might devise— 
quite prepared to forward their enjoyment 
by making it his own. He took his rifle 
with him, not for any murderous purposes, 
he explained, but merely to raise the echoes 
in the hills. 

The pleasant drive through a woody and 
hilly country lasted for several hours. At 
last we reached a clearance in the wood 
where several gentlemen and: ladies were 
sitting camping on the soft turf, gipsy- 
fashion, awaiting our arrival. Cheers saluted 
our approach, and we alighted in order 
to continue our journey from this point 
on foot. Wonderingly I noticed that our 
reinforcement was actually armed with 
skates, and when some of them lifted the lid 
of one of our two large hampers, carried by 
footmen, and so exposed its contents to 
view I felt amazed at beholding—not 
eatables, as I had expected to see—but 
brightly blinking steel. Positively skates, and 
yet that burning hot sun above our heads ! 

We were glad to plunge again into the 
cool shade of the forest.. Some of our 
young friends broke off twigs of the evergreen 
fragrant pine with which they adorned the 
hats of all the company, and in doing so they 
began to sing a spirited Hungarian song—in 
which, one by one, all the rest of us joined. 
What a strange gipsy strain it was, and so 
well suited to a wandering band like our- 
selves, 

How well these young people understood 
the art of how to be young! One could not 
but feel young with them, however far 
— one might have left one’s own young 

ays. 

So, lightfooted, scarcely feeling the turf 
beneath our feet, with the green canopy of 
branches above our heads, we marched on, 
uphill, downhill ; talking, singing, laughing, 
never heeding the time or the length of the 
way, until suddenly we emerged on the high 
road to Dobschau which runs through the 
valley of Stracena. Such a romantic bit of 
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woodland scenery broke upon us—we all 
exclaimed with delight at the sight of it. A 
few steps forward on the road and we had 
the pretty and picturesquely situated hunting- 
box of the Prince of Coburg on one side of 
us, on the other, close to the road, a farmhouse, 
where many wanderers on the way to the 
place whither we were bound, or coming 
thence, like to take refreshments. We could 
not think of stopping. Half an hour later 
we reached the Spitzenstein, the hill of our 
destination, and I tried to discover whether 
there was a glacier on its summit where we 
might use our skates running up and down 
its icy slope. But it was not high enough 
by far for that. 

At the foot of the hill we turned in at the 
forester’s house to recruit ourselves. Our 
arrival being an expected event, we were 
served with an excellent dinner, which was 
supplemented by some delicacies out of our 
hamper—the second hamper, not the one 
before mentioned which contained cold steel. 
From the forester’s house we could perceive 
half-way up the bill a wooden hut peeping 
out of the dense green forest. Thither we 
directed our steps after dinner. A winding 
footpath of easy ascent led us up to the large 
hut; a sheltering roof, built there for the 
benefit of the numerous pilgrims bound to 
this spot. There we rested and had some 
cooling drink to prepare ourselves for our 
venturing into the ice region. 

When we were in the process of muffling 
up with jackets, shawls, and boas, another 
party, likewise muffled up beyond recognition, 
appeared on the scene returning from the 
place we were about to visit. They were 
foreigners, and I caught a few words of their 
conversation, carried on in a foreign idiom 
which sounded like Roumanian, and then— 
and then only, a sudden light broke in upon 
me. I remembered having indeed read in a 
French paper an account of the wonderful 
discovery in the neighbourhood of Dobschau 
in the Gomorer Comitat, in Hungary ; but 
this was in the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the ensuing exciting events 
had obliterated from my memory that short 
notice, which was not followed by other 
articles on the subject. Now it came back 
to my recollection in a moment. 

The inhabitants of the town of Dobschau 
(its neighbourhood is known for its iron and 
cobalt) had long known of a spot on the 
declivity of the wood-covered hill, where ice 
could be found all the year round; they 
could at any time fetch it with their own 
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hands out of a little recess in the ground. 
They used the ice for medical purposes, and 
picnic parties in the woods around cooled 
their wine with it; but, strange to say, it 
never seemed to strike them that they might 
try to find out the causes of this phenomenon. 
By dint of removing the ice from the surface, 
however, they gradually came down to the 
zock, and a cleft was laid bare which seemed 
to lead into the interior of the mountain. 
For a long time no one thought of pene- 
trating into the bowels of the earth through 
this aperture. 

The first to venture down the black gulph 
was the engineer Eugen Ruffini, who in the 
year 1870 paid a visit to these unknown 
subterranean parts, accompanied by two of 
his friends and a physician of Dobschau, 
Anton Fehér, M.D., who wrote the first 
scientific description of the Ice Cavern of 
Dobschau. 

The moment this remembrance struck me 
I could not help exclaiming about it to Squire 
s——. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said he, “ and Ruffini 
began his exploration in this way, listen !” 
and he fired his gun through the open door, 
leading into the mountain. Although Ruffini 
had fired through the narrow crevice, instead 
of the door which now affords convenient 
and easy access to the caverns underground, 
the effect must have been about the same: a 
somewhat muffled but distinct, long-continued 
echo resounded in the depths, dying away 
after a considerable length of time as it 
were at a great distance. Evidently the 
mountain contained caverns of great extent. 

“The next thing Ruffini did,” continued 
the Squire, “‘ was to return with a supply of 
ropes, ladders, hooks, hatchets, and all the 
other tools and implements necessary for his 
contemplated explorations. By means of a 
rope he boldly let himself down and alighted 
on a place where we ourselves shall stand in 
& minute or two.” 

We passed through the door afore men- 
tioned, and, preceded by torchbearers, step- 
ped down a flight of wooden stairs which 
janded us on the top of a hillock of ice— 
the exact spot where the discoverer had 
halted and had looked round in bewilderment 
at the wonders disclosed to him by the light 
of his little miner’s lamp. 

With what thrilling delight must he first 
have gazed at the strange scene! with what 
trembling eagerness called out to his anxiously 
waiting friends to follow him ! 

I felt all the ecstacy of the discoverer as, 














from the platform of the ice hill, I looked 
down into the “Ice Saloon.” The torches 
were already moving below and exhibiting to 
my astonished eye a rocky cavern of great 
extent, with a smooth, shining floor of ice, 
pillars of ice reaching to the vaulted roof in 
strangely fantastic formations, ice draperies 
of wonderful texture, adorning the walls ; 
and all glittering and shining and sparkling 
with the reflection of the flaring torches. 
The comparison with some of the renowned 
stalactite grottoes, although there is a certain 
resemblance in the curious forms of the fan- 
tastic structures, could convey but a faint 
idea of the magnificence of this ice-palace ; 
for stalactites want the wonderful effect of 
transparency and lustre which here astonishes 
the eye with a dazzling splendour. 

Moving down the steps cut into the rock 
of ice on which we had been standing, we 
set foot upon the ice-floor of the “ saloon.”’ 

It is scarcely possible to describe the im- 
pression which these strangely shaped ice- 
masses make on the beholder at first sight. 

There are pillars of ice looking like jets of 
water from fountains; some of them reach 
the vault above our heads in their towering 
flight ; cascades rush down the rock-walls in 
graceful curves; the surging spring tide 
dances around some massive ice-rocks; and 
a great cataract, precipitating itself from an 
immense height, imparts to this animated 
scene a singular and striking character. 

You think that a turbulent element, in all 
the violent rushing and roaring of high agi- 
tation, has been suddenly struck to stone, 
retaining in its petrification all the semblance 
of motion. The tremendous silence, sur- 
rounding scenes of lifelike appearance, fills 
you with awe. 

Geologists tell us that these waving shapes 
were not, as we imagine, struck to death as 
it were the very moment of their birth, but 
that they must have been formed by the slow 
process of a long long time. However, the 
effect produced by them is such as is above 
described. 

The Squire enjoyed my surprise—I could 
almost say my rapture, at the sight of these 
wonders. These ice caverns were indeed a 
most unexpected revelation to me. Con- 
tinuing to do the honours of the place 
Squire S——, after having pointed out 
to me a large block of ice, called the 
“ Bedouin tent,” took me down a narrow 
passage and another flight of steps to a still 
lower region. Here the air felt rather colder 
than in the upper part, where I was surprised 
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to find it no more than agreeably cool, in 
spite of the contrasting heat through which 
we had made our way hither. 

In this lower part we see some more sur- 
prising masterpieces of nature’s own work- 
manship. I will mention a piece of drapery, 
apparently woven out of millions of transpa- 
rent, fine ice-threads, a filigree-work of 
wonderful conception and execution. This 
fine tissue, illuminated from behind by lights 
changing from white to red, blue, and green 
looked magically beautiful. Its name is 
“the Curtain.” The next thing to attract our 
notice is “the Chapel,” a niche looking as 
if it had been most carefully hewn out of a 
mass of alabaster, and surrounded by palm 
trees and groups of the aloe plant, all 
wrought of the same material. Steps cut into 
a small elevation of ice, lead to a delightful 
arbour of intervening ice-threads, of some- 
what similar workmanship to that of the 
“Curtain.” Lit up for our special benefit 
by the varying light of different colours, all 
these objects presented a most brilliant 
effect. 

Only a few of our large party had accom- 
panied the Squire and myself below; the 
rest had remained above, preparing for the 
great performance of the day which had been 
the object of our excursion, When we inti- 
mated our intention to join them, and began 
to retrace our steps, all the lights went out at 
once, and we found ourselves suddenly 
plunged into what to our dazzled eyes seemed 
comparative darkness ; by the light ofa single 
torch the cavern with its ice-masses staring 
at us in an unearthly, ghost-like way, looked 
a most dreary and gloomy place, and we 
hastened to return to the more cheerful 
regions above stairs. 

We entered the pitch dark passage, the 
torch having been purposely left behind, and 
groped our way on as best we could. I believe, 
indeed, that the Squire taking the lead, 
intentionally put difficulties in our way which 
in reality never existed, in order to prolong 
our journey upwards. Whether for this 
reason or whether we went another way than 
that by which we had come, at any rate, we 
wandered, and groped, and stumbled, or 
made believe to stumble, and scrambled up- 
stairs in utter darkness for a considerable 
length of time, as it seemed to me, before we 
emerged out of the surrounding gloom into 
full light. 

Withan “Ah!” of delight I stood rooted 
to the ground, and remained for some 
minutes spell-bound, scarcely daring to 








breathe, gazing with all my might at the 
scene before me. 

Dear reader, have you ever watched the 
dance of elves in the moonlight? Well, I 


have. Don’t think that I must have been 
dreaming, as I myself fully believed at the 
time ; you may go there any day and become 
‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” for yourself. 

The whole place was steeped in floods of 
what looked like the most intense moonlight ; 
streaming out of a recess in the vaulted rock- 
ceiling of the cavern, it exhibited a fairy- 
scene than which nothing could be lovelier. 
The ice-masses stood out in it, shining with 
the light with which they were flooded, and 
lithesome fairy-like creatures flitted around 
them, passing with winged feet over the 
smooth lustrous plane, which reflected their 
shadowy fleeting figures; now gliding up 
from all sides to the fore-ground, passing and 
turning round each other in graceful curves 
and circles, or joining hands to form some 
figure and whirl around ex masse for a minute 
then separating again to disappear with the 
swiftness of thought out of sight altogether, 
diving, as it were, into the glorious floods of 
the seemingly gushing, waving, shining and 
sparkling cataract, cascades, fountains and 
rivers, and triumphantly rising up to the 
surface again in the next moment; chasing 
and evading each other with mirthful glee ; 
finding and losing, joining and parting, hiding 
and seeking, disappearing and re-appearing 
in frolicsome playfulness. 

A few melodious words, spoken in the 
Hungarian tongue, or the pleasant, musical 
laughter of youth, which now and then 
resounded softly through the lofty vaults, far 
from breaking the spell, added to the charm 
of the scene. 

I was glad to be no skater—the sight of 
the lovely scene gave me infinitely more 
delight than joining in the sport could possibly 
have done. I stood riveted to the spot 
without stirring or speaking, scarcely breath 
ing, never heeding the flight of time. 

Suddenly obeying some signal or order 
which had escaped my notice, the skater- 
stopped in their rapid movements, and hold- 
ing out their hands to each other quietly 
joined into groups; and then the waning 
light died out and utter darkness per- 
vaded all around us. I turned my head 
without moving one inch from my safe place 
—not a single light, neither torch nor lamp, 
seemed to be alive in the place, and except 
a faint bustle now and then, a little shuffling 
or jostling, or faint suppressed laughter, there 
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was as little to be heard as to beseen. Not 
a word was spoken. Soon darkness and 
stillness reigned supreme. But I felt this 
was the stillness of expectation and did not 
stir, content to wait and watch for what was 
coming. 

At last after long waiting—the faintest 
glimmer of a rosy light seemed to relieve the 
darkness. Slowly and stealthily it crept over 
all, until the outlines of all objects around 
rose out of the shades of night as if touched 
by the fingers of Aurora, 

“ This is a sunrise in the arctic regions,” 
thought I, “thus the ice-bound seafarer may 
watch the outlines of the surrounding ice- 
bergs lighting up at the first touch of the 
coming day!” And whilst I mused over this, 
the light grew, the strange contours of the ice- 
masses became clearer and clearer and more 
lustrous, until they suddenly flamed up as if 
set on fire; every projective, the smallest 
icicle, reflecting the glowing light with 
intensified power. 

Then I perceived the skaters, standing 
united in picturesque groups, their faces 
turned to the side whence the light pro- 
ceeded. 

The light still augmented, chasing the last 
lingering shadows to the farthest and deepest 
corners of the cavern—and now “the ruler 
of the day ” rose slowly and majestically from 
behind the shining floods of the great cata- 





one an other’s heads in the playful manner 
of youth. The rocky vaults resounded with 
the ringing laughter, and joyous words sang 
out at the top of young voices, mingled with 
sounds of deeper-tuned throats ; it was a be- 
wildering noise. 

And soon the tramp of many feet was 
heard on the planks of the wooden staircase, 
as our exit was effected. 

Our first sensation on returning to the 
upper world was a delightful whiff of air ; 
next we began to find it very warm, although 
the heat of the day had been greatly tem- 
pered bya gentle refreshing breeze. After a 
while it proved to be by no means so pitch 
dark as it seemed to us when we first rose 
out of the sea of light we had been deluged 
with. 

The sun had set though, and even twilight 
was waning, giving place to night which was 
slowly and silently throwing her soft veil 
over the earth; here and there the twinkle 
of a star began to grace the expanse of the 
darkening blue sky. 

As I moved away with the rest, I felt still 
as if under the influence of a strange dream 
—shall I ever forget it!—The walk through 
the woods at night, the soft melodious tones 


_ of national Hungarian melodies falling on the 


ract, and with it the sound of sweet human | 


voices, gently at first, then swelling into the 
full power of a solemn chorus, soared up to 
the lofty vaults above. 

The light of our electric sun, however, grew 
too intense for our eyes, the whole cavern 
was suffused with it to a degree that, turn 
where we would, we found no resting place 
for our surfeited gaze. 

And now with the rising of the sun, the 
spell and charm of the night had gone, and 
the bustle of day-life began. There was a 
general stir. The skaters separating, hastened 
to take off their skates and to look for their 
wraps, which they had thrown aside prepa- 
ratory to the exercise of skating ; they were 
now loosely thrown over the arm (for we were 
going to change the winter clime for summer 
now) or bundled up in balls, to be hurled at 


ear through the cool night-air—all this was 
Ps keeping with the experience of the whole 
ay. 

Carriages were waiting for us at the foot 
of the hill, which brought us home in the 
early hours of the next day. 

“I can only repeat I do like surprises,” 
said I, entering the breakfast-room rather 


| late in the morning ; “ I do not think I should 





have enjoyed our delightful excursion as 
thoroughly as I did had I known what a 
treat awaited me.” 

A day or two of rest, and some of our gay 
party were off again, to explore the wonders 
of the “ High Tatra ”’—that part of the noble 
Karpathian mountains which can vie with 
Switzerland in beauty and grandeur, and 
which in originality surpasses many a cele- 
brated beaten track, conscientiously followed 
and admired year after year by the en- 
thusiastic tourist. 

MARIE ORM. 
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HERE is always something new ; Our Library necessitated greater space, and 
(Yaa to tell about the British Museum. | another room was added to meet the wants 
PAL PS, To publish its statistics once a | of its frequenters. The completion of the 
SxS year—if nought else—is as much | present splendid structure in 1857 marks a 
a matter-of-course as to satisfy public curio- fourth and perhaps the greatest era in its 
sity regarding the Budget. But, by way of | history. The lighting-up of the building and 
chit-chat, if there be one portion of it more | the extension of hours may certainly be con- 
than another about which public interest , sidered a fifth era to mark 1879, for already 
never flags it is the LiprRary. many important features have grown out of 
Certain eras have marked the history of | this, and already the greater influx of readers 
the Library. The era of its birth might be | has been met by much increased accommo- 
considered as 1753, when Sir Hans Sloane | dation. 
bequeathed to the nation his own library of | Until recently the daily average of readers 
50,000 volumes. Another era followed very | was 300; Now 400 is nearer the mark, and 
quickly ; this was in 1759, when the collec- | one Saturday p.m. a few weeks ago, exactly 
tion of books—already swelled to twice the | 500 were computed to be reading or writing 
number—was thrown open to the public, and | under the dome of our great national reading- 
the savanés of those days could exclaim with | room, and this exclusive of attendants. 
joy and pride, “This is OUR Liprary!” | Upwards of one hundred thousand are 
A third era was marked about one hundred | annually enrolled on the official lists as 
years ago, when the increasing popularity of | “readers,” each year an average of two 
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thousand five hundred fresh persons obtain ac- 
cess to Our Library ; and while some readers 
drop off, the lists sometimes swell to one 
hundred and twenty thousand annually. 

Picture to yourselves the place, you who 
at remote distances envy .the fortunate 
Londoners these splendid opportunities. 
Imagine yourselves standing beneath a dome 
106 feet in height, and which, until the com- 
pletion of the Albert Hall, was the largest in 
existence, excepting that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, this Jatter exceeding the diameter of 
the British Museum Reading-room by only 
two feet.’ 

To the height of some twenty-five feet this 
vast rotunda is lined with books. In one 
glance you behold 80,000 volumes ranged in 
presses round the room, and in the two 
galleries above them. The deep-coloured 
and gilded bindings of these present a rich 
covering to the walls, and set off the light 
aerial tinting of the spacious dome rising 
above. The dome is lighted by twenty lofty 
and circular-headed windows, besides a sky- 
light of forty feet in diameter. Twenty com- 
partments between the twenty windows taper 
upwards from a massive cornice above the 
beok-cases, and are divided by moulded ribs 
springing from the same substantial basis ; 
the whole being painted in encaustic azure- 
blue, relieved by cream colour and abundant 
gilding, which impart that agreeable sun-light 
and aerial effect so striking on entering. 

Standing in the centre of the room, you 
look over two circles of desks down long 
lines of readers’ tables radiating thence. 
These, placed at regular distances, extend to 
within a few feet of the outer circle, and are 
alternately long and short; the former ac- 
commodating eight, and the latter seven 
persons on each side of a partition which 
runs the whole length of each, and which 
serves as a support for the folding shelves, 
graduating desks or book-rests, inkstand, 
&c., with which each seat is furnished. In 
the further spaces, between the tables at 
their diverging ends, are small square tables 
which accommodate two persons at each, 
and yet leave ample space to pass between 
and around. At their converging ends, each 
alternate table being shorter, free space is 
found for passing there also. Additions of 

1 The Dome of St. Paul’s is 112 feet in diameter ; 
the tomb of Mahomet at Bejapore is 135 feet; St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Maria at Florence are 139 
feet ; the Reading-room at the British Museum, 140 ; 
the Pantheon at Rome, 142; and the Albert Hall (an 


oval), 180 in its shorter and 200 feet in its longer 
diameter, 





narrow tables extending centrewards have 
recently been made to the square tables, as 
the room was frequently too full for all to 
find seats. The old /adbitués scarcely look 
upon these additions as “improvements,” 
the room often now being inconveniently 
crowded, and some of the elderly or less 
robust of our literary sisters now struggle 
unaided with the heavy catalogues, while 
formerly the attendants were prompt in 
rendering assistance. The two circles of 
desks contain the catalogues, and are besides 
furnished with pens, inkstands, blotting-pads, 
and a plentiful supply of the printed forms 
on which the orders for books are to be 
written. Within these, and immediately 
under the sky-light, is the raised enclosure 
where are the desks of the officials, and 
where books are received and distributed. 
From this elevation (whence an easy view 
can be obtained of all parts of the room) is 
a passage towards the inner libraries, and 
here the floor declines gradually, in order to 
facilitate the conveyance of the ever-arriv- 
ing and departing trucks laden with volumes, 
which are wheeled to and fro throughoutthe 
day. Except where this narrow enclosure 
intercepts you, the entire circuit of the room 
presents a free passage. The view is never- 
theless uninterrupted, ‘as the enclosure is 
only partially screened by glass, and within 
it the subordinate attendants are seen busy 
all day long over the entries and official 
records. 

The extreme stillness of the reading-room 
surprises a stranger, who sees four hundred 
or more busy people, in many cases moving 
or even conversing. Forty or fifty attend- 
ants are fetching and delivering books to the 
readers, several of the officials are holding 
council in the centre, greetings or inquiries 
are exchanged between acquaintances, and 
yet you scarcely hear a sound beyond the 
scratching of your neighbour's pen, or words 
whispered at your ear. This tranquillity is 
due in part to the form and vast dimensions 
of the place, and in part to the kamptulicon 
floor-cover which deadens the sound of foot- 
steps and voices. 

The iron galleries with their gilded railings, 
light yet strong, and filled with books to the 
height of 25 feet, look as if a very strong 
wall must support them all ; but the curious 
fact is that there is no wall at all to this 
height, The vast dome rests on twenty iron 
piers, and the 80,000 volumes do but fill up 
the twenty arches between the piers, which 
are the real supports to the beautiful super- 
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structure. Iron is largely used throughout 
the building, thus increasing strength while 
encouraging space and affording better 
security against fire. Every book-press is 
double, containing an equal quantity of 
volumes accessible on both sides; that is 
from the room itself and from the outside 
gallery surrounding it. Therefore were 
every one of the 80,000 books which you 
see in the room removed, you would discover 
only the edges of as many more books ar- 
ranged in the corresponding galleries at 
their back. Remove these and beyond 
again you would see as many more on the 
outer walls of those galleries. On the 
ground floor are others, so that the reading- 
room, to the height of twenty-five feet, is en- 
cased three-fold—so to speak—in books. 
More than this: for the angles of the quad- 
rangle in which the reading-room is built 
are all filled in with similar book-presses, eight 
feet high—to the height of the upper gallery ; 
labyrinths of presses they are in which you 
might easily lose yourself; and the more 
perplexing and bewildering is the contempla- 
tion of them, because the floors of each story 
are of iron bars, between which, above you 
and below to the very basement, you see as 
distinctly as if you were floating in an atmo- 
sphere of books. 

Figures fail to convey an adequate idea of 
the vastness of Our Library. One could 
better comprehend its dimensions were the 
contents collected in one broad area where 
all would be visible to the eye at a glance. 
Were all the book-presses of eight feet high 
ranged in one single row it would extend 
above three miles! Supposing the single 
shelves only were thus arranged, they would 
extend twenty-five miles! Twenty-five 
miles of shelves, or three miles of book- 
presses eight feet high are what contain OuR 
Liprary. Already we boast of more than 
half a million volumes exc/usive of pamphlets, 
maps, music, tracts, and newspapers; and 
there is accommodation for a million and a 
half of books. 

Let us glance at the growth of Our 
LIBRARY. 

Sir Hans Sloane must be considered its 
first promoter, as it was his philanthropic 
bequest of a museum of curiosities, 7wc/uding 
his library, that formed the nucleus of what 
it has since become. 

The year after his death the Sloane Col- 
lection, together with ‘the Cottonian MSS. 
(presented to the nation by William III.) 
and the Harleian MSS. (10,000 vols. and 





19,000 original rolls and charters), were 
gathered together in Montague House, where 
the present Museum now stands, and which 
had been purchased by Government for the 
purpose. A valuable addition of 12,000 vols. 
was made by George II. in 1757. It was 
the “ Royal Library” of Henry VII. These 
collections were soon enriched by the be- 
quests of several noble-minded and learned 
philanthropists. Among such we are in- 
debted to Da Costa for a Hebrew library, 
and to Mr. Speaker Onslow for a collection 
of Bibles. Then were added the Thomason 
collection of Political Tracts of the reign of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth; the 
Cole MSS. ; Cratcherode’s classical library ; 
Sir William Musgrave’s biographical, and 
Sir Joseph Banks’ scientific libraries ; besides 
the Egerton and Arundel MSS., and nume- 
rous other books and MSS. By purchase 
we also obtained Garrick’s collection of Old 
English Plays ; the Grenville library of 20,240 
vols. ; and 11,500 works in the Chinese lan- 
guage, collected by the late Mr. Robert 
Morrison. These latter were added in 1847. 
Within the last few years still more valuable 
collections of Chinese works have been 
added, viz.: 20,000 vols. that constituted 
the late Dr. Marshman’s celebrated library, 
and also a Chinese encyclopedia of several 
volumes. 

“The King’s Library” must not be 
omitted. This is seen in the large room 
to the right on entering the Museum. It 
consists of 70,000 vols., to the value of 
£130,000, and was the munificent gift of 
H.M. George IV., in 1823. 

In 1759, when the various collections of 
books were first thrown open to the public, 
great was the difficulty of access to them, 
and few the students who were able to 
benefit. Compare our present reading-room 
with that of the last century. Round a 
wainscot table covered with green baize, in a 
little corner room of Montague House, were 
set twenty chairs, and rarely were even these 
all occupied. The poet Gray, with his 
friends, the lexicographer and the historian, 
Johnson and Hume, had it pretty much to 
themselves for the first few years. But if 
their dingy little apartment were uninviting, 
they could enjoy an uninterrupted view of 
Hampstead from the window; and could 
stretch their limbs between-whiles in the 
garden of Montague House and smoke their 
pipes under the fine old trees there. _ 

By degrees the privileges of Our Library 
began to be known, and applications became 
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more numerous. 
grew also the public desire to obtain admis- 
sion to it, and one hundred years ago the 
second room was appropriated to readers. 
About 1838 the lack of accommodation gave 
rise to very general complaints, and two 
more rooms were set apart for books and 
students ; yet by 1850, so had the collections 
grown, that not only was every shelf crammed 
to repletion, but piles of books covered the 
floors in all d:rections. Valuable works 
were stowed away in corners to which no cata- 
logue gave any clue, causing inconvenience 
and dissatisfaction, which those in the enjoy- 
ment of the present system can fully appre- 
ciate. Quite an ordeal had besides to be 
passed through in order to be proved worthy 
to enjoy the privileges of the library. The 
names both of the applicants, and of those 
who recommended them, were severely 
scrutinized by a committee of the trustees 
before admission was granted; and when 
access was at length obtained, two books 
only at a time were permitted to be had 
from the shelves by each reader, and these 
= be notified and ordered the previous 
ay. 

There is no restriction now as to the 
number of books that may be used by each 
person. Indeed, a single table is sometimes 
seen to be crowded, and piled high with 
books, or sets of books, maps, and folio 
volumes as large as one man can easily carry. 
Too often the civility and forbearance of 
the reading-room attendants are severely 
taxed by an inconsiderate order for far more 
books than can possibly be used in one day 
by any single reader. 

Opposite is a fac-simile of the ticket to be 
filled up and signed by the reader, and 
received back by him or her when he or she 
returns the book on leaving. In the first 
column are written the No. of the book 


After each new acquisition | 
| article given out from his department ; the 





ordered and the letter of the press where it 
is to be found. In the second column, the 
author’s name must be given, and also the 
correct title of the work required, and next, 





the place of publication, with the date. 
Each ticket is signed by the reader requiring | 
the book, which is in due course brought to | 
him at his seat. 
Belonging to the present reading-room are | 
from twenty to thirty attendants, whose 
business it is to fetch and carry books from 
the distant galleries and libraries for the | 
use of the readers; and eight or ten more | 
whose business it is to hand the books to | 


those who ordered them. The chief assistant | 


in each department is responsible for the 


attendant who fetches that book, tract, or 
map, is responsible for the safe conveyance 
of it to the reading-room, and the attendant 
in the reading-room is responsible for the 
safe delivery of it. to the reader, who, in his 
or her turn is responsible for its safety, and 
due return when done with. Each book- 
ticket is signed with the initials of the man 
who delivers the book or books to the 
readers, together with the date of the month 
and year. The labours and responsibilities 
of the Museum servants are not light, neither 
is there any “short hour movement” for 
them. Not even “St, Lubbock’s day :” for 
on Bank holidays there are generally extra 
numbers of “readers.” Nine till seven are 
now the hours for the winter months, instead 
of four p.m. as before the lighting up. 

The new reading-room was completed in 
May, 1857, and the exciting interest taken 
in it was evident from the fact that, during 
the two evening hours of the summer months 
in which it was thrown open for public in- 
spection, upwards of sixty-two thousand 
persons came to gaze at it; or four hundred 
and forty-two per hour. 

Possibly, owing to the discomforts and 
hindrances of the former reading-rooms, 
students had become discouraged ; for from 
1852 the applications had grown gradually 
fewer until 1856, when the number of 
readers had fallen from seventy-two thou- 
sand and odd, to fifty-three thousand. 

On the opening of the new library a fresh 
impulse was, however, aroused, and from 
May to December of that year about twenty- 
two thousand additional names were enrolled 
on the official lists, and the readers numbered 
above seventy-five thousand ; averaging one 
hundred and sixty a day. 

At first all persons over eighteen years of 
age, who could present the necessary testi- 
monials, were admitted as “readers ;” but 
in 1862 it was found advisable to restrict 
the visitors to those over age; for while a 
number of young persons resorted to the 
British Museum to make use of educational 
works easily procurable elsewhere, or to pass 
their time in novel-reading, adults and men 
of recognised literary merit were sometimes 
unable to procure seats. Persons collected 
in groups about the shelves and desks, 
seriously incommoding those already at 
work. 

Taking here and there a year, from 1857 
to the present time, we are able to appre- 
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Permission to use the Reading-room will be withdrawn from any person who shall write or make marks on) 





any part of a printed book or manuscript belonging to the Museum. 











| Press Mark. Name of Author, or other Heading of Work wanted. | Place. | Date. | Size. 
| Smythe (Adam, Noah), nad ‘ie 
| 9/900,000 | = fois’ «Pie. Citi ates bec Ah Philadelphia, 1776. Folio. 
| _ . _ |“ Ye naturalle Historie of ye familye of ye Smithes,” U. States of | 
peaceiig (77 12 volumes). America. | 
(Date) John Noah Washington Smith, (Signature). | 
18th May, 1880. A. & (Number ef the Reader’s Seat). 


Please to restore each Volume of the Catalogue to its place, as soon as done with. 


1ICKET FOR BOOK, NO, I.—THE FRONT. 
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READERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUIRED 
1. Not to ask for more than one work on the same ticket. r Nini 
2. To transcribe from the Catalogues all the particulars necessary for the identification of the Work wanted. | 
3. To write in a plain, clear hand, in order to avoid delay and mistakes. ; 
4. To indicate in the proper place on each ticket the number of the seat occupied. 
5 
k 
6. 


. To bear in mind that no Books will be left at the seat indicated on the ticket unless the Reader who 
sks for them is there to receive them. : ‘ H 
. When any cause for complaint arises, to apply at once to the Superintendent of the Reading-room. 
7. Before leaving the Room, to return each Book, or set of Books, to an attendant at the centre a an 
| obtain the corresponding ticket, the READER BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BOOKS SO LONG AS THE TICKET 


REMAINS UNCANCELLED. ‘ 
8. To replace on the shelves of the Reading-room, as — as done with, such Books of Reference as they 
may have had occasion to remove for the purpose of consultaticn. a 
N.B. Readers are not, under any circumstances, to take a Book or MS. out of the Reading-room. 














NO. 2.—THE BACK, 
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ciate the vast numbers who have been, and 
are now availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of Our Library. In 1858 the readers 
numbered upwards of 122,000; in 1860, 
neatly 128,000; in 1863 (after minors were 
excluded), 107,821; and in 1869, 103,884. 
In 1870 the fresh applications were enor- 
mous, and 2,473 new tickets of admission 
were granted that one year. 

The following year 3,050 new tickets were 
issued, and subsequently, until the present 
time, the readers have averaged 300 a day. 
During the opening months of the present 
year the readers have again vastly increased. 
To the original 302 seats 93 have been 
added, and often before twelve o’clock in 
the day all these are occupied. New shelves 
have also been put up, and are filled with 


catalogues of authors, of classical works, of 
modern works, of dictionaries, of libraries, of 
maps, of MSS., and of many other divisions 
of literature. 

In this statistical age, when busy brains 
are working from morn till eve in summing 
"up numbers and quantities, we are put in 
possession of curious facts. Owing to that 
perfect system of registration which is enforced 
at the British Museum, we are able to learn 
| not only exactly how many “readers ” resort 
| to our national Library, but how many books 
| each one uses in a day—the average, of 
course. Thus, taking the year ending in 
| March 1873, it was ascertained that 275,000 
| volumes were ordered for the use of the 
| reading-room, besides those to which persons 


{ 
\ 


/ could assist themselves from the presses 





important books of reference, formerly re- | within reach, making a total of 1,317,000, or 
quiring a written ticket. Other facilities for | 4,500 a day. 

students have been lately granted, so that| Just before the old reading-room was 
truly we may say, “more light” has been | closed an average of 1,297 books were used 
thrown on our unrivalled collection of books. | daily from January to April. This number, 
Should it so chance that even one hundredth | high as it seems, was small in comparison 
part of the readers presented themselves at | with those used from May to December the 
one time, there would not be even standing same year in the new reading-room, viz., 
room for them. Happily such emergencies | 2,403 a day. 

have rarely arisen. A certain few may be| In the one year ending March, 1869, 


recognised as punctual and daily attendants ; | 1,313,832 books were used by readers ; or 


some others come for an hour or two, or a | 4,499 each day of the 292 days on which the 
day or two, as occasion requires ; and others | reading-room is open. As the readers of 
again reappear like wandering stars, at long | that year averaged 336 a day, it would 
and uncertain intervals. The occasions | appear that each person had ordered thirteen 
hitherto have been rare when not a seat is | volumes. 
to be found. Of late such has sometimes| “The cost of maintaining this splendid 
been the case ; particularly on a Saturday | library and its staff of assistants must be 
afternoon, when many of our Government | enormous!” you exclaim. It is, indeed! 
officials, escaping early from public offices, | The cost of the reading-room alone including 
fly to the reading-room for a much-prized | fittings. and furniture, was £150,000; and 
hour of research. Those to whom all days | the total expense to the nation from the first 
are alike, if aware of this, may be saved a foundation of the British Museum to 1860 
long and disappointing walk to the British | was £1,382,733. 
Museum at such a time ; and when, owing | In 1754 the staff at Montague House was, 
to the pressure and the impatient demands | a superintendent, two porters, a housekeeper, 
on the attendants, some little delay may | and a housemaid, whose united salaries were 
occur in procuring the books required. 4900! Very different this to our present 
The mysteries of catalogue hunting are | staff, and the annual cost of upwards of 
a study. The catalogues are a library in | £100,000. 
themselves, There are upwards of one| Confining ourselves to the library alone, a 
thousand folio volumes of MS. catalogues | few more figures may be not unwelcome ; 
arranged round the desks in the centre of the | for where large sums are mentioned people 
room, besides numerous printed catalogues, | like to know something of how they are 
interleaved copies of new entries, and | expended, and few persons who hear of 
various others. It is calculated that the | the reading-room have any idea of the 
general catalogue, when finished, will exceed | cost, both of money and brain, by which it 
2,000 of those ponderous folio volumes ! has been brought to its present admirable 


There are subject catalogues, referring you | working system. 
For the purchase of books in 1857, that 


to the general catalogues, foreign catalogues, 
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notable year, 414,734 were expended. The 
binding of books that year cost £12,573 ; and 
printing £2,248. Taking one other average 


| year, we find that in that ending March, 1869, 


£10,000 were paid for printed books ; 4 500 
for maps ; £2,000 for MSS., and £1,200 for 
prints, drawings, &c. Bookbinding that year 
cost £10,120, and stationery £300. Journals 
and magazines, pamphlets, and printed 
matter are sent to the binders every year ! 
In the year in question, 1869, 27,250 books 
and pamphlets, 1,181 sets of newspapers, 
(the year’s copies) and 2,582 pieces of music 
were added to the collections, making a total 
of 32,013 articles to be stamped with the 
Museum stamp. On an average 30,000 
vols. are added to our library every year ; 
some are presented, some are by the Copy- 
right Act, and many by purchase. The 
purchases include books, maps, charts, plans, 
MSS., music, drawings and prints; and the 
expenses include freightage and carriage of 
all these, postage and stationery; the 
mounting of charts, prints, and drawings ; 
binding of books, music, newspapers; cases 
and portfolios for maps, drawings, and so 
forth. One year some valuable Mexican 
books, including five of the earliest printed 
in Mexico, were added, also some Japanese, 
Arabic, Coptic, Burmese, Syriac, Pali, and 
other MSS. Another year £1,500 was 
expended in the publication of three vols. of 
cuneiform inscriptions. In 1856 (the last 
year of the old reading-rooms) 10,434 vols. 
including music, maps, and newspapers, were 
added ; each book or map or piece of music 
having to be impressed with the Museum 
mark, also its own press mark. <A corre- 
sponding number of entries in the catalogues 
have to be made. In the year 1856, 162,940 
separate articles were thus stamped and 
labelled. 

The new acquisitions to Our Library, in 
1874 were 37,761 volumes, including pam- 
phlets, pieces of music, newspapers, &c., 
some by purchase and some by the Copy- 
right law. Including all the smaller articles 
(for even playbills, leaflets, &c., are reckoned 
among the “printed matter” preserved for 
future generations to learn the tastes of the 
age) 88,775 articles belonging to the library 
department had to be labelled, numbered, 
stamped and catalogued for 1874. 

As may be supposed, a very numerous 
staff is required to keep this immense establish- 
ment in working order. Besides the principal 
librarian and superintendent of the reading- 
room, are the keepers of the various depart- 





ments ; as, for instance, of “ printed books,” 
of MSS., and of maps, &c., &c., each with 
their appointed assistants. 

But among the list of “‘ Museum servants” 
must be enumerated some who though not 
belonging exclusively to the library, take 
no slight share in the duties connected with 
it. A clerk of the works, a timekeeper, fire- 
men, locksmiths, plumber, glaziers, and a 
foreman of window cleaners, a superintendent 
of warming and ventilation, with his assist- 
ants (pity they cannot cure the draughts)— 
stokers, sweeps, gatekeepers, superintendents 
of electrical apparatus and of fire engines, 
the attendants in the ladies’ cloak-rooms 
and several housemaids, form a small 
population in themselves; and among the 
expenses fuel, lights, apparatus for the 
hot water pipes, and even such insignificant 
articles as brooms, brushes, soap, and dusters 
must not be forgotten. Must not every book 
on those twenty-five miles of shelves be dusted 
now and then? Three weeks ih the year are 
set apart for the grand scrubbing times of 
the establishment ; and then, printed notices 
having been duly given, the gates are closed 
to all. 

The first week in February, the first week 
in May, and the first week in August are these 
periods, The scouring and dusting which go 
on then surpass belief; the result only is 
what we enjoy. And oh! to be one of the 
first in the reading-room on the re-opening 
day. Everything is shining with polish and 
cleanliness. 

New blotting-pads, spotless paper-knives, 
clean and fresh-filled inkstands, furnished 
with new quill and steel pens, at every seat. 
Not a blot of ink or a smear of dust is to be 
seen. 

Our Library is a delightful resort at all 
times to those who can appreciate its wealth 
of literature, but the sense of freshness and 
re-invigoration after the grand scrubbing 
weeks, makes us set to work with additional 
zest. Then is Our Library luxurious indeed. 
Then is the time when every one is anxious 
to be first in the room for a good day’s work, 
and then is the time when the heads of 
departments are delighted to display the 
glories of the place. { 

And talking of “ spectators,” there Is no 
place like the reading-room for getting a 
thorough good stare at celebrities and foreign 
lions who visit the Museum. Distinguished 
visitors are received by the heads of the 
departments and conducted to the centre of 
the room, whence they behold the 400 
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“ readers,” including whatever literary lumi- 
naries may on that day chance to be present. 
It is generally whispered beforehand that 
some Arch-Duke or Serene Highness, or other 
foreign potentate is expected ; but whether 
the event be known or not, when we see the 
officials in the centre forming in a line, 
headed by the superintendent of the reading- 
room, we may be pretty sure that PERSON- 
AGES are approaching, and that our local 
chiefs are preparing to do the honours. The 
principal librarian meets them in the hall 
and conducts them to the reading-room. 
Then with only a turn of the head have we 
gazed at Russians and Persians and Japanese 
and grand sultans, besides emperors, princes, 
and princesses in abundance; and many of 
whom—it is to be feared—have carried away 
no very high estimation of the manners of 
authors and authoresses, who proved their 
ability to stare well, at all events. Thus 
were the “Shah” and suite—coffee-pots and 
all—received and stared at. We happened 
to be there on that day—a thorough wet one 
—and had good reason to congratulate our- 
selves. The Shah being expected, his re- 
freshment bearers and a multitude of Hussein 
Meerzas and Koolee Khans preceding him, 
were elbowed in the outside crowd with true 
British cordiality and then were escorted 
through the libraries to the centre of the 
reading-room. ‘The Shah himself changed 
his mind at the last moment, though many 
of the gazers knew it not and were far better 
satisfied than those who paid a high price for 
a hard seat and a good drenching in the 
Park to see him pass, and after all could not 
tell which was Shah and which wasn’t. 
This season another Eastern potentate with 
his glittering train may be expected. Our 
lion is at such times the converging point of 
350 pairs of scrutinizing eyes; but then he 
in his turn is not unfrequently introduced 
through the same medium to literary celebri- 
ties whom he may never have a similar 
chance of seeing at their work. 

“Next but one to the end of that third 
able from the door sits the author of * 
confides the presiding official, sotto voce. 
‘*This side of that Hindu student is the 
celebrated ; and to the right of him 
is the American poet ——.” “Yonder is 
my Lord Bishop of ; and next to him 
is the French Communist, .” “ This lady 
at the catalogue desk is the author of ——, 
and there goes ——,” &c., &c. Yes, the 
humblest tyro may chance to be seated next 
to a star of the very first magnitude, and 

















from the hem of whose garment may ema- 
nate—who can say what rays of genius or 
inspiration! Could one only know the op- 
posing politics, sentiments, creeds, and phi- 
losophies that are being propagated by the 
many vigorous pens dashing and scratching 
side by side, and covering page after page 
with dark and cabalistic characters! Here 
sits an absorbed Frenchman, only the eyes 
of whose face and a line of nose are visible 
above the hirsute tangle of his beard, creating 
a gale by excitedly turning the leaves of the 
Moniteur. He has a huge pile of Alontteurs 
in folio volumes on his table, so there is no 
chance of the gale subsiding these many 
hours. Next him is a grave-lcoking Ameri- 
can pamphlet writer, dignified and carefully 
got up, and with similar piles of the London 
Times and the New York TZribune by his 
side. He does not like the breeze created 
by his neighbour, nor the impinging of the 
flapping leaves upon his share of space; but 
he continues his own researches with calm 
though scowling gravity, and shows by the 
noiseless turning of his own pages that news- 
papers do not necessarily create a breeze. 

Hour after hour, daily, weekly—nay, even 
yearly, do some of those reading-room 
workers sit poring over their books ; paling 
and ageing before your eyes. May posterity 
bless their labours! At the latest moment 
of closing they reluctantly give up their 
books and leave the place, affirming that 
there is something very wrong about the 
ventilation, for they always come out with 
‘an awful headache.” Let these same devo- 
tees sit eight or nine hours consecutively over 
their books in the best ventilated library in 
Christendom and see if the “awful head- 
ache” that they complain of will not come 
to them there also. 

“The reading-room sore throat” has, it is 
to be feared, a more unequivocal existence 
than “the reading-room headache,” and the 
protests against the draughts are continual, 
particularly during the winter months. “ All 
the science of the age has been pressed into 
the service to remedy these draughts,” we 
are told; but they are the unavoidable result 
of “ventilation,” and the rush of air which 
always must occur when currents of various 
temperatures meet each other. The system 
adapted and the complicated apparatus be- 
longing to it are too elaborate to explain 
here. It is sufficient to say that the whole 
area beneath the reading-room is fitted with 
pipes and machinery for warming and venti- 
lating, and that no expense is spared for 
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perfecting the system. There are those who 
may shortly complain that the electric light 
has injured their eyes. Science has here 


again been sitting in judgment and unani- | 
mously acquitted the electric light of all the | 


criminal charges brought against it. “It is 
as good as sun-light,’ exclaim its friends, 
therefore physically alone it ought to be a 
boon tous. The four lights in the reading- 
room are each of 4ooo standard candle 
power and are supplied with continuous 


| currents from a dynamo-electric machine 
along 200 yards of wire ; that is to say, from 
the engine-house to the reading-room. The 
apparatus was constructed by Professor 
Siemen, and set to work in October, 1879. 
| In spite then of draughts, and head-aches, 
| and aching eyes, we are convinced that all 
that can be done Aas been done to render 
Our Liprary the most inviting and agree- 
able resort for study that this enlightened 
age can produce. 





FABLES FOR BIG CHILDREN, 


I.—THE SHEEP 


Gx, SHEEP was picking the mountain 
sward, 
RR While her lamb was skipping nigh ; 
And she worked away, for the ground 
was hard, 
And the herbage being short she had scant 
reward. 
And that was excessively dry. 
*Twas nibble all night, and nibble all day 
For her, while her lamb did nothing but play, 


Or help himself, when he inclined, to a | 


dinner; 
Yet in spite of her nibbling she grew so thin, 


You could count every bone she had in her | 


skin— 


There was just this one comfort—she | 


couldn’t grow thinner. 


Her rugged old face was long and lean ; 
"Twas the queerest old face that ever was 
seen ; 
And though it had neither a cap nor bonnet, 
There was always a motherly look upon it : 
The result of a mind 
Both subdued and resigned, 
That bears and forbears, and is tender and 
kind ; 
While her lamb with his life of abundance 
and ease 
(Who hadn’t a care 
In the world anywhere), 


Grew as sleek and as plump as a Dutchman’s | 


cheese. 


Now it happened one day, 
I am sorry to say, 
That the hedges being low and the shepherd 
away, 
Some lambs wandered up from the valley 
below— 


AND HER LAMB. 


And making good use of their liberty, they 
Soon discovered our lamb, and were busy at 
play. ; 
But the new-comers were but a profligate 
lot ; 
| They spoke of the weather as “ awfully hot ;” 
They turned up their noses at this thing and 
that ; 
They had zmproper names for the most 
proper things— 
For legs they said “pins, 
they said “ wings,” 
And they spoke of a life on the hill as “ too 
flat,” 
| And said it was almost like getting upstairs ; 
They gave themselves airs, 
And indulged in long stares, 
And bragged of some “swells” who were 
kindred of theirs,— 
In short, they said everything else but their 
prayers, 


” 


and for arms 


Soon our poor little lamb 
Grew ashamed of his dam, 
And wished he could boast of a grandpapa 
ram 
With a long pedigree, 
And with ancestors free 
| From the taint of low birth—but it wasn’t 
to be. 
So a constant unrest 
Started up in his breast, 
| And he grew discontented, and then he ex- 
pressed 
| His feelings in language byno means polite— 
The actual words I’m unwilling to write, 
But this was the sense of them, “ Ma, you’re 
a fright ! 
Your wool is all raggedand dirty and torn, 


(They were better bred sheep thanour sheep | And you seem to grow uglier morn after 


you must know ;) 


morn ; 

















t While mine is so long 
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You’re so thin one would think you had | But our lamb, not so fast 
never been plump, | As the others, was last, 
And all that is left of your tail is the stump. | And just as he reached it, and ere he had & TR 
passed 

And graceful and strong, | Quite through, it swung backwards and, sad » 
That everyone watches me skipping along. | to relate, 

I say it with pain, He was caught and held fast by his tail in rF 

But I cannot remain the gate ! 


I’ve made up my mind, 
I'll no longer be blind 
To my prospects, but leaving misfortune be- | 


it 
y hind, 
i I'll return with my friends to their home in 
the vale— 
I’m sure to be welcomed, because of my 
tail.” 


And all the old sheep in reply said was, 
* Bah!” 


So at break of day 
He went his way, 
With the lambs from the valley all happy and | 





gay, 
With the gush that attends 
Upon newly-made friends— 
(The greater the gushing the sooner it ends). | 
But when they got down to the foot of the | 
; hill, 
; The gap was repaired, and they had to stand 
still. 





Ah, me! ah, me! 
’Twas sad to see 
The gloom that fell on that company. 
Said one of the six, 
“ Confound those old sticks ! 
We certainly are in a terrible fix ; 
And one thing, moreover, is perfectly clear, 
In a fix we shall be while we stand staring 
here. 
Let us go down the lane and examine the 
gates, 
Till we find one unfastened—what say you, 
my mates ?” 
To this they agreed, 
And away at full speed 
They rushed, for their pace was inspired by 
their need. 
They hadn’t gone far 





With you to be laughed at again and again 3 


He finished his tale with a sorrowful “ Ah 1” | 


And there he was found 
When the shepherd went round, 


| 


| Who released him and drove him away from rubbe 
that ground. Chat 
He got home that night Philij 
| Ina terrible plight, was ‘ 
| Half fainting from hunger, half dead with howe 
| affright. Edw 
And when the old dam Edw 
Saw her recreant lamb, H 
| And heard his apology—‘ Ma, here I am !” shot 
| She merely exclaimed, “‘ Now, that just serves She 
you right! fath 
| Till you left your old mother you would not her 
desist, 
| And now you've come back with your tail say 
all atwist— ple 
| That beautiful tail that you thought was so — pre 
fine, Sh 
| And very much better to look at, than elf 
mine. ; th 
Your head’s on—that’s something ; you’re not th 
quite undone ; 
If it’s only a sheep’s head, it’s better than a 
none. d 
Use it better in future, mind wisdom pre- ¥ 
vails— c 
One head is worth more than a thousand : 
tails.” ' 
MORAL. 4 | 
Young gentlemen, when you are going too =f 
fast, 4 


Draw in—a slow pace is more likely to last. 
Don’t blush if your parents are lowly and 
r,— 


' You wi have to bear what you never can 


cure. 

Don’t mix with a set that is richer than you, 

To think as they think and to do as they do. 

If your home’s on the mountain, don’t sigh 
for the vales ; 

And, lastly, remember what folly entails— 

You —_ have, if you walk in improvident 








Ere they found one a-jar, 
And the first lamb that reached it exclaimed, 
“ Here we are!” 


ways, 
A twist in your tail to the end of your days ! 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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PHILIPPINE OF FLANDERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GuizotT) BY HENRY FRITH. 


PART I.—A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 
22-HILIPPINE DE DAMPIERRE| 
G BD) was seated in the deep embrasure | 
\J . . . | 
y Fas %) of a widow, looking anxiously out | 

OU, through the narrow and dusty) 
panes, which she occasionally 
rubbed with her delicate fingers. The 
Chateau of Male was strongly guarded, and 
Philippine should have been at play, for she 
was still almost a child. Young as she was, 
however, she was already betrothed to Prince 
Edward, the eldest son of the English king, 
Edward the First. 

Her blonde locks fell luxuriantly upon her | 
shoulders, a light veil covered her forehead. | 
She was tall but delicate-looking, and her) 
father was sometimes very anxious about 
her health. 


















“ My Philippine grows too fast,” he would 
say tenderly, “she droops like a delicate | 
plant.” Then the young girl would rest her 
pretty head upon her father’s shoulder fondly. | 
She was the youngest of the nine sons and | 
eight daughters who had grown up beside | 
the hearth of Guy de Dampierre, and was| 
the favourite and best loved of them all. 

But, alas, it was in vain that she now| 
awaited her father’s return. Severe and | 


despotic as he was to his subjects her father 


from the dying mother’s hands. The nurse 
was weeping now as she gazed anxiously at 
Philippine. 

“Tell me, nurse,” 
again. it 

“ Alas, alas, my child! May our Lady have 
mercy on us! Monseigneur the count is 
in the Louvre at Paris, detained by the 
king.” 

Philippine grew pale. She clasped the 
nurse’s hands fervently. 

“TI was sure of it,” she said, and her 
voice assumed a resolute tone as she pro- 
ceeded. “It was against the advice of my 
brother the Bishop of Liege that he went ; 
but when Guy and John volunteered to 
accompany him, as commanded by the king, 
my father no longer hesitated. | Where 
could he have seen the king except in the 
Louvre?” 

The nurse still wept as she looked at the 
young girl. But Philippine’s graceful head 
was not drooping now. She was standing 
erect, and her quick eyes were flashing out 
boldly. 

“Tell me,” she said, “when will Mon- 
siegneur return? ‘Has Roger de Ghistelles 
come back yet?” 

‘‘ Messieur Roger is a prisoner with his 


exclaimed the girl 


was very dear to her. She ignored them, | master,” replied the nurse hastily, “but his 


or found excuses for him readily enough. | 


groom escaped. He has travelled with all 


Were not the Flemings rebellious, discon- | speed, and as fast as his horse could gallop. 


tented, and always uprising against their | 
ruler? Had other sovereigns such trouble) 
with their people? Philippine tried to’ 
remember what her sisters, the Comtesse | 
de Gueldre, formerly Queen of Scotland, 
the Duchesse de Brabant, the Comtesse de 
Holland were. As she pondered these things 
she raised her head proudly. 

“J shall be a greater lady than any of 
them,” she thought; “‘my husband will be 
king of England some day.” 

A door opened just then, and measured 
footsteps were heard approaching. Philippine 
turned quickly round. 

“Oh, nurse! tell me the news,” she ex- 
claimed, as she rushed to meet the middle- 
aged woman who entered, wearing the 
Namur costume. Isabelle of Luxembourg 
always was careful to entrust her children to 
the care of her hereditary servants, and 
this nurse had been with Philippine since 





that faithful guardian had received the child 





He assures us that Monseigneur will soon 
send us some intelligence, but he will not 
see Flanders again for some time, as the 
king is much incensed against him.” 

Philippine wrung her little hands, but 
appeared more angry than distressed at 
this information. 

“And what right has Monseigneur the 
king to detain my father, who is as noble 
as the king himself? What excuse can he 
give? It is no new thing for the bourgeois 
to- complain against my father. Do you 
remember the Council of the Thirty-nine of 
Ghent ?” 

The nurse gazed with astonishment at the 
child she had so lately carried in her arms, 


'who had scarcely left the nursery, and who 


now appeared to have become a woman all 


at once. 

‘‘ Messieur Robert has arrived here, and the 
messenger is now in audience with him; I 
only caught a glimpse of him as I passed 
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through the kitchens, where he was refreshing 
himself after his long journey.” 

Philippine had already advanced to the 
door before the nurse ceased speaking. 

‘‘T will soon bring you some certain intel- 
ligence of my father,” she said, and kissing 
her hand to the nurse, the young: girl dis- 
appeared behind the heavy curtains before 
the woman could stop her. 

“ The soldiers are all about the castle,” she 
urged, ‘and there are a number of them in 
the audience chamber.” But Philippine was 
accustomed to her own way, and heeded not 
the warning. She walked direct to the 
immense hall in which Guy de Dampierre 
was accustomed to hold audience. But 
when he had private matters to discuss he 
generally transacted business in a_ small 
apartment opening out of the great hall. No 
one knew what transpired in that retreat. 
But Robert de Béthune, the count’s eldest 
son, was with his brothers Guillaume and 
Philippe, surrounded by an assemblage of 
nobles and gentlemen. Men-at-arms pressed 
tumultuously around the doors. But as soon 
as the young girl approached the crowd 
separated and respectfully made a passage 
for the golden-haired child of their ruler who 
was beloved by all. She advanced rapidly 
towards her brothers, who were surprised and 
annoyed at her appearance. 

“What have you there, Robert?” she said. 
“Have you received any trustworthy intelli- 
gence of our father?” 

Robert de Béthune was endeavouring to 
decipher the contents of a despatch he held 
in his hands, at each side of him was stand- 
ing a messenger fatigued and covered with 
dust, showing at what speed they had 
travelled. The groom of Roger de Ghistelles 
had been closely followed by a messenger 
from the count himself. 

Robert made no reply to his sister's 
question, except to motion her with an 
imperious gesture to take her place behind 
him. But Philippine did not move. Her 
brother made a step towards her. 

“Gentlemen and my good friends,” he 
said, “and you, my faithful men-at-arms, you 
are all aware that for a long time, and to our 
great trouble and hindrance, the supplies of 
wool have not lately arrived from England, 
nor has British money purchased our cloths. 
With a view to putting an end to the suffer- 
ings of our subjects Monseigneur, my father, 
has entered into an alliance with King 
Edward of England, and has promised as a 
gage of the treaty the hand of my youngest 





sister to his son and successor Prince 
Edward.” 

A murmur of assent arose as the speaker 
paused. Some of the soldiers bent forward 
to obtain a better view of the young lady, who 
was seldom seen alone and unveiled. Robert 
de Béthune frowned as he proceeded— 

‘‘When Monseigneur, the king, com- 
manded my father’s presence at his council 
with the other barons to consult upon the 
affairs of the kingdom, I had my suspicions 
and fears that the arrangement with the 
English monarch would not please his 
majesty, and I begged my father not to go to 
Paris. He maintained, however, that a bold 
policy was the wiser course, and that having 
fought in Egypt for the Holy Sepulchre under 
the sainted Louis the Ninth, whose soul is 
now in heaven, he had no fear of any man, 
and thereupon determined to go to Paris and 
to the Louvre. He went, as you know, 
accompanied by my brothers, and now listen 
to what he says:—‘ You must know, my 
son, that scarcely had I reached the reception 
chamber than I advanced most humbly and 
announced to the king the projected union 
between my daughter and the English prince, 
and assured the king of my loyal service to 
him. But he immediately turned to me with 
a scowling countenance, saying loudly, so that 
all could hear :—‘“ In the name of God, sir 
count, I will have none of this. You have 
allied -yourself with my enemy, and for this 
reason you shall remain here.” He was 
holding in his hands some false despatches 
which, he said had been written by me to 
the King of England, but I said they were 
not mine nor had they been indited by my 
orders. But he persisted in his accusation, 
and rudely caused me and your brothers to 
be detained here in this Louvre of his, 
whence I implore you to release as soon as 
you can your loving father and sovereign.’ ” 

Philippine had been resting her hand upon 
her brother Guillaume’s shoulder while this 
despatch was being read. Guillaume was 
still young and had been her playmate in 
the nursery. 

“Guillaume,” she said, “if you cannot 
obtain father’s release by force or strategy, let 
Robert write to the king and offer me in 
exchange for the count. His majesty will 
then be satisfied that no union can take 
place while he holds the bride in the 
Louvre.” 

Guillaume de Dampierre turned round 
and gazed at his sister in astonishment. 
There had been some jesting in the family 
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A DAUGHTER’s SACRIFICE, 


“* He turned as he heard the approaching footsteps, and uttering a cry of joyous welcome, folded 


his daughter in his arms,” 
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respecting the girl's pride since she had been 
affianced to Prince Edward. 

“Do you intend to remain a Flemish girl 
all your life, and to relinquish the English 
crown?” he whispered. 

Philippine bowed her head in assent and 
replied, ‘‘ Until it pleases God to let my 
father and my brothers come to Paris to 
celebrate my nuptials in Notre Dame!” 

The girl’s eyes flashed as she spoke, and 
in them might have been concentrated all 
the feelings of wounded pride, anxiety, and 
hatred with which Philippe le Bel had 
inspired Guy de Dampierre, and which he 
had transmitted to his daughter. But mean- 
time Robert de Béthune had gathered his 
friends around him and they were deep in 
consultation, and a gesture awoke Philippine 
to the situation in which she was placed. 
She was alone, so to speak, without sisters or 
a female friend. She blushed violently, and 
hastily veiling herself she glided rapidly from 
the apartment. For more than an hour after- 
wards she remained in her oratory, her head 
bent in earnest prayer. 

She wept, but her resolution never faltered. 
Filial love was strong in this little heart just 
then opening to the realities of life in the 
presence of actual danger threatening her 
father. While her brothers negotiated, while 
the Flemish barons united and sent deputies 
to Philippe le Bel, while the Pope and the 
Count of Savoy interfered in favour of the 
Count of Flanders, Philippine would repeat 
her proposal. 

‘Let me go to Paris and take my father’s 
place. That will be an assurance that the 
English union cannot and will not take 
place.” 

People smiled at her imaginary diplomacy, 
and her sisters mocked her. 

“You think yourself already Princess of 
England,” they cried, “and fancy that your 
presence will turn the scale, we suppose !” 

Philippine bowed, and replied quietly, 
“No one can tell whether I shall ever be a 
Princess or Queen of England. Monseigneur 
le Prince will have to win me as his father 
won your kingdom of Scotland, Marguerite. 
But one thing I do know, and that is that I 
would rather languish all my life long in the 
towers of the Louvre, than see Monseigneur, 
my father, far from his states and possessions 
upon which the King holds such a heavy 
hand.” 

For Valenciennes had been annexed by 
Philippe le Bel and the Flemish merchants 
had been driven out. The possessions of the 
VOL. XIII. 
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English in the count’s service had been 
seized by the king. 

One morning the Bishop of Liége with a 
grand retinue had arrived at the Chateau de 
Male. He seldom quitted his episcopal see, 
which he found difficult to govern, and there 
was always some “crow” or other to be 
plucked with the people. His coming, there- 
fore, in the absence of his father, caused 
some little commotion in the castle. Some 
of his sisters were there, and all came out to 
receive him and to obtain his blessing, save 
Philippine. 

“ And where is the little lady of Flanders ? ” 
he said. “I particularly wish to see 
Philippine.” 

Just then the young girl, who had until 
then been detained in her apartments, ap- 
peared upon the steps. The Bishop ap- 
proached her. 

“God bless you, my sister,” he said. “I 
wish to speak with you privately,” he added. 

Without bestowing any further attention 
upon the ladies around him he took Philip- 
pine by the hand, and half led her into 
the chateau, and to her chamber. Shutting 
the door, he then, with the manner of a 
priest as much as a brother, motioned to her 
to kneel down with him. After prayerhe 
rose, and signing the cross upon her fore- 
head, he said solemnly, ‘‘ Offer your soul and 
your life to Heaven, my child, for a great 


) sacrifice is now demanded of you.” 


The girl rose quickly from her knees, and 
exclaimed joyfully, ‘1 am to go to Paris to 
the Louvre, and my father will then be set 
at liberty. Is it not so?” 

The bishop gazed at her as with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes she stood erect 
before him. 

‘‘Whence came this idea—who has pre- 
vented me in this matter ?”’ he asked. 

“No one, my brother, unless the angel 
Gabriel has told me. Ever since my father 
has been kept prisoner in the Louvre, I have 
cherished this plan. My sisters have mocked 
me, but I have ever maintained that the king 
would not be satisfied until I have rendered 
the English alliance nuil and void by my 
submission.” 

The bishop made a gesture of surprise, 
and Philippine resumed quickly, “ And this 
is to be so, is it not? You have come to 
tell me, and to take meto Paris. Heaven 
and our Lady be praised. My father will 
be restored to his kingdom well and happy 
again.” 

The bishop was accustomed to be listened 
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to respectfully. He was a preacher and 
orator and was accustomed to manage diffi- 
cult and delicate matters, but he had literally 
nothing to say to this young girl who volun- 
tarily for a political reason and in her filial 
devotion made such a sacrifice. He ap- 
proached his sister, who was then seated 
upon the frie-dieu, and said :— 

‘* T have now no news to communicate, you 
see, for your heart has already anticipated 
me. It is in vain that Robert has solemn!y 
sworn not to enter into any alliance with the 
English. The king has no faith, and he has 
demanded that you shall remain as hostage 
in the Louvre for your father so long as his 
Majesty and his queen—both enemies of 
Flanders—shall think fit.” 

Philippine rose—a great trouble now visi- 
ble in her face. “Shall I ever see my father 
again?” she faltered. The bishop made a 
gesture of doubt. 

“Oh! I cannot live without seeing him,” 
she cried. ‘‘ He must kiss me and give me 
his blessing ere I enter the prison which may 
be my tomb,” she added, in a low voice, as 
if her courage had completely forsaken her. 

Her brother endeavoured to re-assure her. 
“A kiss, a blessing!” he exclaimed ; “ why, 
of course you shall have them. The king 
will not permit our father and our brothers 
to leave without an interview with you. They 
shall both see and embrace you. But Philip- 
pine, Philippine, my child, how have you 
schooled yourself to this? you have really 
astonished me by your strength of cha- 
racter.”’ 

The young girl made no reply ; she was 
sobbing as if the impending sacrifice was at 
length too much for her contemplation. The 
prelate tried to console, but in vain; he tried 
to pray with her; tears were mingled with 
groans and with outbursts of grief. At length 
the bishop opened the door and called the 
nurse— 

“‘ Triidchen ! Triidchen !” he cried. 

The nurse quickly appeared. The prelate 
indicated his half-fainting sister by a gesture, 
and left the room wiping his forehead as he 


The bishop sadly meditated thus as he 
perambulated the long corridors on his way 
to his sisters’ apartments, It was not with- 
out tears that they learnt the sacrifice that 
the young girl was about to make in order to 
preserve Flemish liberty. Even the secret 
jealousy of the Comtesse de Gueldre, who 
was Queen of Scotland, was not proof against 
this fact. She repented of her sarcastic 
insinuations, and in the bitterness of her 
sorrow the bishop was obliged to promise 
her his blessing and absolution. 

Before many days had elapsed, so im- 
patient were the Flemings that former rela- 
tions should be resumed, the young Philip- 
pine was made ready, and attended by her 
faithful nurse prepared to set out for Paris. 
Triidchen would not leave her young charge: 
“Where you go I will go,” she said, and 
Philippine had not repulsed her. The girl 
had now collected all her courage and her 
self-command. She kept repeating to her- 
self that she should see her father, but at the 
bottom of her heart she was conscious of a 
sad presentiment of a long and cruel trial— 
one perhaps which would prove too much for 
her strength. 

“ At the worst one can but die,” said this 
courageous girl who had only just begun to 
taste the sweets of life. 

The journey was long and _ toilsome. 








Guy de Dampierre had reached Paris 
in the month of October. He had been a 
prisoner for six months. It was during the 
last days of March that his daughter’s escort 
was seen approaching the walls of the city. 
Philippine was less astonished than most 
Strangers at the splendours of Paris, ac- 
customed as she was to the rich cities of 
Flanders, the beautiful churches and sump- 
tuous palaces. She was surprised at the 
narrowness of some of the streets they 
traversed, and the miserable appearance of 
some of the houses, more than at the grand 
edifices, and the animated appearance of the 
squares, and the number of soldiers they 
encountered, for the young girl had been 
accustomed to luxury which could not at 











went, deeply moved. 
** She deceived me by her firmness at first,” 


that period be equalled at the Court of 





he muttered. “ But it isa bitter cup for her 
to drink, thanks to Philippe and his Jeanne 
de Navarre. And what difficulties will not my 
father have to contend against on his return ! 
When the people see that this English 
alliance is broken, we shall have another 
edition of the Council of Thirty-nine of 
Ghent, and Liége will not be far behind.” 





France. But the Louvre impressed her with 
its sombre majesty. 

‘And it is within these gloomy walls that 
my father is immured,” she murmured. 

When the king’s servants accosted her, 
and proceeded to lead her palfrey down the 
narrow and well-guarded street, she could 
not forbear making inquiry respecting the 
beloved captive. 
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“Is he within there?” she asked. 

The man who held the bridle nodded. 
He appeared somewhat impressed with the 
girl’s devotedness, As for her, all the 
fatigues she had encountered had not paled 
her cheek. A flush of joy was mantling 
upon her face as the idea of meeting her 
beloved parent became more nearly an ac- 
complished fact, and she leaned forward with 
the intention to quicken the pace of her 
steed. “I shall soon be in his dear arms,” 
she thought. 

The drawbridge was lowered, and the 
cavalcade approached, the portcullis was 
drawn up, creaking, and the keys grated in 
the rusty locks as the doors were unfastened. 

**What a great to-do they make about one 
honest man, and he no longer young,” said 
the dame Van der Buerse, bitterly. 

Philippine heard the observation, and re- 
plied quickly, “ There are not too many 
precautions ; recollect that the ‘ honest man 
who is no longer young’ is Count Guy of 
Flanders.” 

At last the final gate was passed, and the 
girl dismounted with difficulty, for her limbs 
were stiff after her long journey on _ horse- 
back that day, and emotion had also ener- 
vated her. 

Aymery de Roberval, who ha‘ received 
her in the name of the king, courteously 
paused to give her time to recover herself. 
But she cried, ‘“ Lead on, sir, in heaven’s 
name,” and then, not waiting for him to 
precede her, she mounted the staircase alone 
to the apartment indicated toher. Her father 
was leaning against the corner of, and half 
concealed in the wide chimney. He turned 
as he heard the approaching footsteps, and 
uttering a cry of joyous welcome folded his 
daughter in his arms. She clung to him 
without speaking. Aymery de Roberval 
retired a few paces, and without regarding 
Philippine’s attendants he shut the door 
and left father and daughter alone together. 
Then seating himself outside upon a stone 
bench, he rested his head between his hands 
in deep thought. 

Two hours passed, and still the count and 
his child remained undisturbed. At the ex- 
piration of that time a messenger came 
from the king to bid Guy de Dampierre, 
Count of Flanders, and the Demoiselle de 
Flandre, daughter of the said count, into his 
Majesty’s presence, where with Messieurs 
Guy and Jean, his sons, they were to arrange 
the convention previous to the departure of 
Guy de Dampierre for Flanders. Philippine 











looked up as the messenger appeared. She 
had not moved as the squire entered, and 
was then seated on a cushion at her father’s 
feet. 

“So soon!” was all she said. Then after 
a pause she added, ‘My brother promised 
that I should have a kiss and your blessing.” 

The count muttered some bitter words be- 
tween his clenched teeth, but the girl put 
her hand upon his lips. 

“Let us make this sacrifice without ree 
pining,” she said. “It is God’s will. Let 
us not murmur.” 

She had controlled her tears, and her 
courage was now equal to any emergency. 
Her father had but tasted the bitter cup of 
captivity to which he was willing to abandon 
his young and blooming daughter, accus- 
tomed to the fresh air of the country and to 
the sumptuousness of the court of Flanders. 
He had had his sons with him. Philippine 
would be alone, far from all her relatives and 
friends, for how long heaven alone could tell. 
The count bent down and kissed his daughter 
as he had been wont to do. 

“The Holy Virgin have you in her keep- 
ing, my daughter,” he said, “‘and may you 
be spared from treading the thorny path.” 

He rose as he spoke. Philippine also got 
up, and placed her hand in her father’s arm. 
They descended the staircase together, and 
as they passed through the little escort of 
Flemings, who had come in attendance on 
the young girl, Dame Van der Buerse and 
the nurse Triidchen extended their hands 
towards her. 

‘‘You must nct appear before her majesty 
the queen in your travelling dress.” 

Philippine only bowed. She had permitted 
her long hair to fall upon her shoulders, and 
she smoothed it back as sh2 replie 1 :— 

“The king has sent for me to release my 
father. I have come without delay. Why 
should I lose any time in changing my 
dress?” 

The Count of Flanders and his daughter 
were then ushered into the presence of 
Philippe le Bel and his queen, dressed as 
they were; the one in the garments he had 
worn during his captivity, and the other in a 
long gray travelling dress. 

“Tf I had possessed mourning I would 
have worn it to-day,” thought Philippine, as 
she clung to his father’s arm. 

Philippe le Bel and his court were sump 
tuously arrayed. The king still preserved 
the remarkable regularity of feature and the 
proud, distinguishing mien to which he owed 
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the title of Le Bel, but his avaricious and 
unfeeling heart gave an expression of hard- 
ness and hauteur to his countenance. Jeanne 
de Navarre was by his side. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful and magnificently clad. 
As Philippine knelt to kiss the queen’s hand 
she noticed on the royal finger a ring which 
had formerly belonged to her father. 

“ They have begun to spoil us already,” she 
thought, and her brow contracted, and her 
glance was so proud and betokened such 
obstinacy, that the queen at once perceived 
she had become an object of aversion to her 
young prisoner. 

“But you will bend to my will,” thought 
the queen, as she gazed at Philippine stand- 
ing upright beside her father. 

Guy de Dampierre’s shoulders had become 
bowed during his captivity, and as he stooped, 
his penetrating glances darted from the king 
to his councillors as if he would read their 
thoughts and divine the sincerity of their 
intentions. He had forgotten his daughter, 
the price of his liberty, the charges which 
would be laid upon him, and his realm of 
Flanders. He was about to return to his 
own possessions independent and master of 
all, to fight and to oppress as seemed best to 
him. The struggle between him and the king 
of France had not yet come to an end. 
Philippe had made him suffer, and Guy 
would be revenged. 

Turning round, having bade the king fare- 
well, his eyes fell upon his daughter standing 
motionless by his side. A sharp pain darted 
through his heart ; true he was free, but his 
child, the most dearly cherished of all, re- 
mained a hostage in Philippe’s cruel hands. 
Of what value was liberty purchased at such 
a price as this? 

But now Guy de Dampierre is gone, leav- 
ing his daughter fainting in her nurse’s arms. 
At the last moment she had charged him 
with loving messages to her sisters. She had 
retained her courage to the very last. She 
would not weep, though it cost her a great 
effort to restrain her tears—her last kisses, 
her last looks, had not betrayed her. Her 
father departed. She made a few uncertain 
steps towards the window to see him mount 
his horse. As he sprang into the saddle, 


feeling for the first time for six months the 
fresh air of heaven blowing on his cheeks, 
he looked up to the tower in which he had 
been so long confined, and his eyes en- 
countered the pale face of his beloved child 
gazing through the barred window, at which 
her nurse was supporting her. All the Flem- 





ings were on horseback like the count, and 
beside him rode his sons. They turned to 
wave a last adieu to the brave young girl 
who had set them free, and in a few moments 
they had disappeared from her sight. 

“She never can support this trial,” thought 
the count, as he rode onwards, anger and 
self-reproach gnawing at his heart; while the 
nurse, kneeling by the girl’s side, endeavoured 
to restore her to consciousness. 

“It were better that you should be in 
Paradise with your sainted mother,” mur 
mured the old woman. 

Philippine of Flanders ought to have seen 
her father again sooner than she had ex- 
pected. The alliance between the king and 
the count had not lasted long. The strata- 
gem of Philippe le Bel had stimulated the 
cupidity of his vassal, and the latter had 
taxed his subjects for an impost, the half of 
which ought to have been sent to the king. 
The people appealed to the sovereign, and 
the Count Guy was summoned to Paris once 
again. He had gone in a very ill frame of 
mind, but in the hope that he might be able 
to release his daughter. 

But the count had returned to Flanders 
once more, only too glad to have escaped 
a new Captivity, without having made any 
advance in the king’s good graces, and 
without having released his daughter. The 
girl of sixteen whom he had left behind him 
in the Louvre, had grown in her prison as 
a flower which shoots towards the daylight, 
but withers in a vain search for the sun. 
Philippine had become pale and serious, and 
had passed a bitter experience in the Louvre. 
The queen took delight in humbling her 
prisoner; whenever she appeared at court 
she was ill-treated and neglected, and if any 
lady or cavalier approached her, they were 
immediately recalled. Many times did 
Aymery de Roberval risk the royal favour 
in his compassion for the captive girl. She 
had but little amusement or relaxation. 

Notwithstanding the trials to which Philip- 
pine was subjected she remained firm, sup- 
ported by a Power superior to her own. 
Her strength would have given way had not 
heaven sent her assistance. A monk came 
to visit her in the tower. She had noticed 
him in the royal chapel, and asked his name. 
He was a brother of the order of Citeaux, 
sent on a mission to the court of Philippe. 
This order had great interest in the preserva- 
tion of peace between Flanders and the 
king. Philippine had been much struck with 
the appearance of the Padre Raymond. She 
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had not refused her request. Ill-natured 
and envious as she was, she was not so sus- 
picious as the king, her husband, and did 
not trouble herself about the young girl’s 
confessions. Philippine had poured forth 
her sorrows to this monk, and received the 
consolations of the church. Little by little 
a holy peace had taken possession of her 
soul, although she had lost all hope for this 
world. 

When Count Guy reached Paris for the 
second time, and met his daughter again, he 
expected to be assailed with torrents of tears, 
with prayers and supplications for release. 
But his daughter heard without quailing the 
explanations he had to give of his further 
entanglement with the king, and with the 
impossibility of obtaining her deliverance. 

He was troubled and confused in his 
speech. Philippine looked up to assure her- 
self that they were alone, and then whisper- 


expressed a wish to see him, and the queen | 


‘ng to her father said, “I see there is no 


help for us unless you can persuade the 
English king to wed his son to my sister 
Isabelle, since his fiancée is now dead.” 

The count stepped backwards and gazed 
at his daughter in astonishment. 

“Prince Edward considers himself still 
engaged to you,” he said, “and he told the 
king so recently.” 

Philippine smiled sadly. 

Then she continued, “‘ Let him deliver me 
if he can without too much bloodshed; but 
I fear it cannot be; God has revealed to 
me that Isabelle will be his fancée, for I shall 
never leave this place.” 

The count embraced his daughter, swear- 
ing by all the saints that she should be 
released. 

But he had scarcely returned to Flanders 
when he concluded a treaty with the King 
of England to wed his daughter Isabelle to 
Prince Edward. 
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A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


AG TSR HIS has been a very interesting 


Oe yoy day. Dr. G. came to take 

‘t& Mrs. Mason, L., and myself to 
the Catacombs. We were first 
to visit those of St. Calixtus. We went in 
a close carriage and pair, this being de 
rigueur, aS We were accompanied by a priest. 
Dr. G. knows these catacombs almost by 
heart, as he says; and having studied the 
paintings and inscriptions minutely, he was a 
guide to be valued. 

Driving through the gate of St. Sebastian, 
flanked by picturesque medizeval towers, our 
road lay for about two miles along the Appian 
Way, the old Roman road, laid down 312 
years before Christ. The stone blocks are 
still unscathed, and in many parts are still 
visible. Many ruined monuments of the 
olden time lined this route, but we did not 
stop to look at them. 

We went into the little roadside chapel, 
called “Domine, quo Vade?” (“Lord, whither 
goest Thou ?”’) containing a stone, or the /ac- 
simile of it, said to have been impressed by the 
Saviour’s footprints when He met St. Peter 
at this spot, flying from persecution and im- 
prisonment in Rome. ‘“ Lord, whither goest 






Thou ?” asked the apostle, as he beheld the 
“TI go to Rome to be | 


vision in his path. 


crucified,” was the reproachful reply; and 
the apostle, understanding it, turned again 
to meet the death from which he would have 
fled. 

“There was a good deal that was human 
about St. Peter,” remarked Dr. G., as we got 
into our carriage again; and then he ex- 
plained that the original of the stone bearing 
the footprints is preserved elsewhere. I 
forget where he said, and it does not much 
matter, since even the Roman Catholics 
themselves add, “of course it is only a 
legend.” 

In a garden we found the entrance to the 
Catacombs of St. Calixtus, the largest in 
Rome. 

The guide lighted our tapers for us, and, 
descending a steep flight of steps, we pre- 
sently debouched upon a small, square 

| vaulted chapel, the “ Chapel of the Popes,” 
furnished with the remains of an altar, and 
lined all round with frescoes and niches 
| for bodies—some closed in with slabs of 
stone or mortar, others open and empty. 
These were the graves of the earliest Popes, 
many of them martyrs of the third century. 
| Wherever remains of saints could be recog- 
| nized or identified, they have been removed, 
and placed in the churches of Rome, or 
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elsewhere. ‘The chapels in these catacombs 
are very numerous; in some of them the 
Popes and other distinguished personages are 
buried, whilst the sides of all the galleries 
are honeycombed with niches, in which 
probably persons of lower degree were laid. 
Some are quite tiny ones, the last resting- 
places of infants or little children. The 
whole, galleries, chapels, and tombs, are cut 
out of the solid travertine, or pozzolano ; 
there is no bricking-up anywhere, except 
where of late years it has been done to sup- 
port the crumbling excavations. Dr. G. 
explained, in an interesting manner, the 
various symbols used in the frescoes. The 
fish, or ichthus, stands for the I. H.S. It 
bears on its back a pannier of loaves, with a 
flask of wine in their midst. The fish repre- 
sents Christ; the bread and wine His body 
and blood. Another often-repeated device is 
Jonah being cast out from the whale’s belly, 
used as an emblem of the resurrection. 
Then there is the dove, to represent the 
Holy Spirit ; the eagle, to typify strength ; 
and the peacock, to symbolize eternity. All 
these one finds repeated again and again. 
The name of “Sophronia” has been cut or 
scratched upon the walls in four different 
places, with a few Latin words, praying that 
she may be at rest. This is supposed to 
have been done by some early visitant to the 
catacombs, probably a mourning husband or 
lover. The illustration in page 329, the 


subject of which is a spirited figure of 


“Moses striking the rock,” will give the 
reader some idea of the general character 
of the fresco paintings in the Catacombs of 
St. Agnes, from which it has been taken, 
and indeed of the frescoes of the Roman 
catacombs generally. 

I asked Dr. G, whether he thought that the 
catacombs had been dug out into labyrin- 
thine galleries for the purpose of conceal- 
ment in the early days of persecution ; and 
he replied, that he thought rather that the 
galleries had been so formed by mere chance, 
or possibly this had been necessitated by the 
structure of the ground or the requirements 
of the proprietors of the territory above. 
Then being so constructed, they were found 
to be good hiding-places, whether for secret 
worship or abode. 

Most of the passages are very narrow, and 
branch out in all directions. Some of the 
main galleries are rather wider, but it is very 
easy to imagine how one might be quickly 
lost in their intricate mazes. In some places 
we saw the remains of glass vessels em- 








bedded in the deep red pozzolano. These 
mark the spot where a martyr must have 
lain; for the blood of a martyr was always 
collected and placed in a vase at his head, 
while frequently a tear-bottle stood at the 
feet. 

As we ascended to the outer air once 
more by a very steep flight of stone steps, a 
chilly blast blew from the north, and before 
we could reach our carriage great hail- 
stones were falling about our heads. How- 
ever it was but a shower, and soon the sun 
shone forth, like a smile in the midst of 
tears. We had been about an hour and a 
half wandering in this strange city of the 
dead, and were all pretty well tired and glad 
to rest awhile, although our interest in all 
that we had seen and heard had not allowed 
us to be conscious of it until we found our- 
selves once more reclining amidst the car- 
riage cushions. Dr. G. had been most kind 
and patient in his explanations, and we felt 
that we owed him a great many thanks for 
his escort. 

A visit to these catacombs with one of the 
mere custode for our guide, would have been 
quite another thing. 

The next point in our expedition was to 
be the Catacombs of St. Agnes, the Cata- 
combs of St. Sebastian having lost much of 
their interest in comparison to these other 
two, in consequence of having been more 
completely rifled of their contents. They are 
the catacombs most frequently visited by 
strangers, because they can be seen at any 
time, and without a guide if desired, but as 
a specimen of catacombs they are considered 
without value. Dr. G. therefore suggested 
that instead of visiting these, as we had the 
carriage for the day, we should make a little 
detour, and by way of variety explore on our 
way two or three interesting churches near 
which we must pass; and also an ancient 
Columbarium. This was situated in a vine- 
yard, not far from some we had visited on a 
former occasion, and in its general arrange- 
ment resembled them. This one, however, 
is remarkable for the mosaic and paintings 
on its walls, and also for the beautiful little 
urns in some of the niches. 

Some people consider it the best worth 
seeing in Rome. The bright-eyed young 
maiden who kept the keys of it presented 
us with a fine bouquet of double white stocks 
when we left. 

Ordering the carriage to meet us on the 
road, we walked to the Via Latina, and 
visited San Giovanni in Porta Latina, an 
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almost disused church. Only one mass is | tian era. Believing that the world must 


said here in the week. It was founded in 


1190, in honour of St. John the Apostle, and | 
| martyred for their faith. 


close by is a small octagonal chapel, built 
on the spot where he is said to have been 
cast into the cauldron of boiling oil, from 
which, says tradition, ‘‘he issued forth as 
from a refreshing bath”! This chapel is 
called San Giovanni in Olio, or St. John in 
the Oil, in memory of his martyrdom, but it 
dates only from the 16th century. 


soon come to an end, they devoted their 
time and means to doing good, and were 


Not far on the road we came to the church 


| of San Sisto. Here a “station” was being 


held, the relics of the Saint being exposed. 


| The church itself is uninteresting, but close 


to it is a chapel, said to have been the house 
of St. Dominic, the founder of the Dominican 


| order, and inventor of the Rosary. Ina 


As we wandered along the quiet country | 


roads, plucking here and there a little early 


wild flower, a blossom of the purple fumi- | 
| on the floor of the church. 


tory, or a leaf of the curiously marked and 
serrated “ Holy Thistle,” or picking up a bit 
of rare marble, once the adornment of some 
pagan temple or imperial palace, we ob- 
served to one another how curiously the 
human mind measures all things by contrast. 

‘Here in Rome,” said Dr. G., ‘‘ anything 
belonging to the Middle Ages is considered 
to be of no antiquity at all. Indeed, unless 
its story can be dated almost from the time 
of the Christian era, it is scarcely taken into 
account.” 

“Whereas,” I put in, “in Germany one 
finds buildings and monuments and tradi- 
tions of the 13th or 14th centuries, looked 
upon with a degree of awe and reverence 
such as attaches here only to things of the 
long gone-by past.” 

‘‘And in Switzerland,” said L., smiling, 
“one must be satisfied with even more 
modern dates than those.” 

At St. Cesario we found the carriage wait- 


ing for us. This church is now entirely | ps 
there is a stone slab with two deep cavities 


closed and unused, the monks who served it 
having all been driven from Rome ; however, 
we got the custode to open it for us, and its 
beauty took us by surprise. The fine mosaic 
pavement, alas, and marble columns, are 
green with damp. A crack in the richly de- 
corated roof lets in the daylight, and a broken 
window allows the rain to discolour the walls. 








fresco on the wall he and St. Francis of 


| Assisi (founder of the Franciscans) are re- 


presented embracing one another, kneeling, 


The founders of these two orders were 
much attached to one another, and had much 
in common, I believe, “ but,” said Dr. G., 
“there is more of the true spirit of love and 
gentleness in the Dominican rule, and more 
of austerity and hardness in the Franciscan.” 

Passing by San Gregorio, which we had 
already visited, we drove through the Arch of 
Constantine, and skirting the Coliseum, came 
to the church of San Francesca Romana, in 
the Forum. It possesses one of the most 
perfect campaniles in Rome. It is a very 
pretty little church indeed, attached to the 
convent of the Olivetan monks, some of 
whom were in attendance in their curious 
white habits, with the little puckered-up 
collar falling over the neck behind. Pope 
Gregory XI., who restored the seat of 
the Papacy from Avignon to Rome, about 
1370, is buried here, and there are some 
beautiful mosaics of the 12th century in the 
tribune. In the wall, to the left of the apse, 


in it, declared to be the impression of St. 
Peter’s knees. When Simon Magus cast 
himself from the temple, committing himself 
to the charge of the Evil One, St. Peter 1s 
said to have fallen on his knees on this stone, 
praying that the demons might give him up ! 

St. Frances lies buried in the crypt Ina 


It contains a very beautiful Papal chair and | glass coffin, and below the high altar is a 


pulpit. 
The next church we came to was SS. 


Nereus and Achilleus, built over the ruins of 
| effect was very pretty indeed, enhanced by 


a temple of Isis. 
The pulpit here is considered the most 
beautiful in Rome; the Pascal candlestick 


| 


| 
| 


| 


white marble figure of her with her attendant 
child angel. It was a festival, and the church 
was decorated with velvet and tapestry; the 


the moving groups of peasants and ragged 
little children, who trooped continually in 


(of the 15th century) is richly wrought ; and | and out, and down and up the marble steps 
in the tribune are some rare fragments of | of the “ Confessio,” to visit the Saint’s shrine. 


mosaics of the 8th century. The whole 
church has been restored. Saints Nereus 
and Achilleus, to whom it is dedicated, were 
two young men who lived early in the Chris- 





At the doors a perfect babel of beggars had 
congregated, as is their wont on a festa day, 
and we could scarcely make our way through 
the poverinos and pcverinas, the vecchios and 
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vecchias, the cecchi and the dambini : each and 
every one of whom stretched out his or her 


hand for a “iccola moneta.”. There was to | 


be musical vespers, but we did not stay for 
that. The church felt cold, and we were 
glad to wander out into the sunshine beneath 


the three magnificent arches of the basilica on allsides. If some foreign country wants = 
of Constantine, the Temple of Peace, as it a relic, the Pope need only go down here, raf 


is still popularly called. Mrs. M. considers 


thine passages, or within the little chapels. 
Pope St. Liberius was hidden here for more 
than a year from persecution. A French 
writer of the last century calls St. Agnes the 
‘‘ capital of catacombs of all Christendom.” 
He says: “ Martyrs, confessors, virgins, swarm 


and cry out, Qui de cous autres veut aller 



















it the finest ruin in Rome. We picked up &re Saint en Pologne? and if there be a A 
some very good relics of its ancient marble good-natured corpse, he will rise and go!” : 
decorations, to add to our collections, and From the Catacombs we went to the little ac 
when we were tired of this we took our ancient church of St. Costanza, close by. ’ 
carriage again, and drove on to the cata- The roof and circular walls are covered with A 
combs of St. Agnes. ‘These are entered beautifully preserved mosaics (arabesques of , 
from within the church of St. Agnes fuori the 4th century), representing chiefly scenes . 
le Mura. An in the vintage. | 
earnest young It is supposed a 
priest, attached to have been - 
to the church, originally a 

accompanied us mausoleum : 
through them. erected by Con- 


He was much 
exercised in his 
mind at my 
unbelief in the 
matter of the 
real Presence in 
the Sacrament. 
Amongst other 
arguments he 
pointed out 
that the symbol 
used for the 
Host on some 
of the stones 
was the same 
as that used for 
our Lord Him- 
self; and this, 





AMPHORA, OR VESSEL FOR A MART Yk’s BLOOD. 


stantine to his 
two daughters, 
Constantia and 
Helena. A pe- 
culiarity of the 
mosaics is that 
the ground- 
work is of white 
lava. The ro- 
tunda is seventy 
three feet in 
diameter, and 
twenty-four 
double columns 
of granite 
support the 
dome. 

We returned 





he said, was a proof that the,early Christians | home by the Porta Pia, passing a number of 
believed in it. The St. Agnes catacombs are | villas by the way, amongst them one belonging 
very interesting because, unlike the other | to Prince Torlonia, who is a sort of Marquis 
catacombs, they retain their contents almost | of Carabbas in Rome, The walls were lined 
intact, The bones of the dead have been left | with young girls, looking over to the quiet 
quietly to moulder in their tombs, cut in | road. Dr. G. told us, that when the nuns were 
the side of the solid tufa rock; but the | turned out of their convent in the Via Mer- 
little amphorze, or vessels for the martyr’s | cede by the Government, the Prince gave to 
bloed, are still embedded at the heads of | them and their school this villa. At the 
their graves, and the tiny earthen lamps | Porta Pia a party of peasants, men and boys, 
stand ready to be trimmed, although the | were excitedly playing their noisy game of 
hands that were wont to tend them have | “ Morra.”” At the first sight and sound 
since centuries lain in the dust. Even the | one imagines them to be quarrelling, with 
jewels and little tokens placed as identifying | the most violent and passionate words and 
marks upon the graves by loving friends | gesticulations ; but presently one perceives 
and relatives are still to be seen here ; and that there is “ method in their madness,” and 
many inscriptions are still perfect and dis- | one distinguishes the short, sharp utterances 
tinct upon the narrow walls of the labyrin- | “ Zre, guattro, sei, due, cingue,”—three, four, 
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six, two, five, and so on, and then one perceives * And that is what I fear you will be,” 
that the two central figures of the group are | moralised L. 

rapidly throwing out the fingers of their hands Happily a doctor came up at that very 
simultaneously, as few or as many as they | instant, and he at once helped the lady into 
please, each in turn calling the number made | the gatekeeper’s lodge, and tended her most 
up by his own fingers and those of his an- | kindly, until she was able to be placed in a 
tagonist. This has to be done with the | carriage, and taken to her hotel. 

rapidity of lightning, so that mistakes easily The Ludovisi gardens are beautiful. The 
arise, which lead to fierce altercations and | grounds are well planted with ilexes, cypress, 
quarrels, in which the bystanders take part. | cedars, and other evergreen trees and 
The Porta Pia is shrubs, and from 
adorned with one of thecasinos 
statues of St. there is a lovely 
Agnes and St. view over Rome 
Alexander, The and the sur- 
statues lost their rounding villas 


heads in the cap- and country. The 
ture of Rome in hall of this casino 


1870 by the is decorated with 
Italian _ troops, Guercino’s__pic- 
who entered the ture of Aurora, 
city by a breach with Night and 
in the walls close the Hours fleeing 
by before her. It does 

not approach in 
beauty the Aurora 
of Guido Reni in 
the Rospigliosi 
Palace. Another 
casino contains a 
collection of 
sculpture, in 
which ranks fore- 
most the “ Ludo- 
visi Juno,” said 
to be the finest 
existing figure of 
that goddess, and 
the Rape of Pro- 
serpine, by Ber- 
nini. Goethe 
says : “ No words 
can give a true 
impression of the 


As the after- 
noon was very 
lovely, L. said 
how nice it would 
be if we could 
finish with a 
stroll through the 
lovely grounds of 
the Villa Ludo- 
visi. It is one of 
the chief show- 
places in Rome, 
and belongs to 
the Countess 
Mirafiori, with 
whom the late 
king contracted a 
morganatic mar- 
riage many years 
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ago. MOSES STRIKING THE ROCK 

“One cannot From a Fresco in the Catacombs of St. Agnes. colossal —— 
go there without Juno in the Vi a 
an order,” said Mrs. Mason. Ludovisi ; it is like a song of Homer. 

But Dr. G. came to the rescue, and As we drove home, after a pleasant rest 


said that he had a “ permesso” in his pocket, | amid the cool shade of the trees in the 
if we pleased to avail ourselves of it, only if | garden, we passed by the church of St. 
we would excuse him, he would himself go | Isidoro, which is attached to a monastery of 
straight home, as he had some engagement | Irish Franciscans. : 

or appointment. So at the gates he took his “ There was some great service there 
leave, and we had scarcely passed inside | yesterday,” said L. “I looked in, and 
when a lady, who entered with a friend at the | saw a fine old Franciscan monk being robed 
same moment, fainted and fell to the ground. | very splendidly, before the high altar.” 
She was overcome by the heat of the sun and | “Why, it was St. Patrick’s Day,” said 
too much sight-seeing, we were told. | Mrs. M. “I was there too. It was a 
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pontifical mass, and what you saw was the 
robing of the bishop in the pontifical dress. 
He afterwards pronounced a eulogy upon 
St. Patrick as a missionary and a saint. The 
church was crowded by Protestants as well 
as Roman Catholics.” 

“T wish you could have been with us at a 
picturesque scene we witnessed last week,” 
I said to L. “It was curious and in- 
teresting, and your artist’s eye would have 
revelled in it. There was a /esfa in the 
house of St. Francesca Romana, which is 
now converted into a series of private 
chapels. These were all thrown open to 
the public, and were in gala dress, strewn 
with box and myrtle sprigs, and draped with 
crimson. Every altar was a mass of relics 
In the first room there were several priests 
standing about, each surrounded by a group 
of women and children, eagerly begging for 
little pictures of the saint and her guardian 
angel. 

‘*The legend is,” said Mrs. M., “that 
Francesca was so good and holy that she was 
permitted to have a guardian angel perpetu- 
ally visible at her side. On one occasion, 
while writing a verse of the Psalms in her 
breviary, she was three times called away by 
her husband, and each time obediently left 
unfinished what she was doing, to attend to 
his wishes. The third time, on returning to 
her occupation, she found the verse completed 
in letters of gold by the angel.” 

“And that is supposed to have happened 
in one of the rooms of the house in which 
we were. The place was filled with poor of 
all ages and both sexes. They knelt devoutly 
before the relics, and kissed fervently the feet 
and knees of a life-size figure of the crucified 
Saviour, or sat in silent adoration before a 
‘miraculous’ picture of the Virgin and 
Child, placed over the high altar.” 

On reaching home we found some of our 
friends just discussing a similar scene of a 
day or two ago, in the Palazzo Massimo. 

The private chapel was opened to the 
public in commemoration of a miracle said 
to have been performed there by St. Filippo 
Nereo, who restored a dead child of the 
family to life again, in the very room now 
used as a chapel. It was filled, they told us, 
with people of all ages and degrees, praying 
before the altars and the relics which were 
exposed on all sides. The walls were draped 
with crimson and gold, the air was heavy 
with the perfume of the box sprays which 
covered the floor, and with the heat of mul- 
titudes of wax tapers burning before the 








various shrines. The staircase and suites of 
rooms leading to the chapel were also 
strewed with sweet-smelling greenery, men- 
servants in livery of crimson and gray stood 
or lounged about, and an unceasing flow of 
people streamed continually backwards and 
forwards. It must have been a curious sight, 
very similar to what we saw in the House of 
St. Frances. One “festa” seems to follow 
another in rapid succession in Rome. At 
half-past eight that evening all the bells in 
the Eternal City began to ring at once. 
Father X. was in the midst of giving 
Canon M. a_ conversational Italian _les- 
son, and Mrs. M, and I were sharing 
in it, as listeners. The bells made us all 
start, Father X, included. We thought 
that a fire had broken out, or that some great 
cardinal or bishop was dead. There had 
been many sudden deaths of late. But Mad- 
dalena, coming in with the tea, reminded 
the father that it was the eve of the Feast of 
St. Joseph, and that the bells were ringing in 
the vigil. The Feast of St. Joseph is one of 
the “Feasts of Obligation,” when all good 
Roman Catholics must hear at least one 
mass. St. Joseph was canonized by Pope 
Pius IX. He took him out of purgatory, 
and enabled him to work miracles; and 
since then he has been made much of as a 
patron of the church. A service is held at 
St. Peter’s in his honour, in the chapel dedi- 
cated to his name, when al! the relics are 
exposed in richly-jewelled caskets of silver 
and gold. 

The father laughed off his forgetfulness of 
the season, nodded a good-humoured “ dene, 
bene,” to Maddalena as she quitted the 
room, and went on with his lesson. He isa 
very good master, and at the same time a 
very amusing man. He hasa quaint method 
of teaching by means of a series of odd 
stories, which he requires his pupils to repeat 
afterwards in the best Italian they can muster, 
and over which we laughed heartily. The 
point of his lesson this evening was the nice 
pronunciation of the “‘o,” as in ¢voppo poco, and 
to illustrate it he told a story of a Florentine 
priest, who was preaching a laudatory sermon 
upon some saint or other. 

“Saint So-and-So,” began he (all in Italian 
of course), “ was an angel—era un angelo,”— 
“ Yes,” continued he, after a pause—“ era un 
angelo.”—Another pause, and with a deep 
sigh he repeated with emphasis, “ an angel— 
and yet,” gathering his arms to his breast, 
“it does not seem to me enough to put him 
among the angels. If I reckon him with the 
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archangels, that is too little—sroppo poco !” 


musk and balm of Peru, and the whole is 


Another pause. “I would put him amongst | then sprinkled with holy water. 
the seraphim,” the enthusiast continued, with | “And will you tell me,” said I, “ why it 


upturned eyes—“ but ‘hat is ¢roppo poco—too 
little. I would put him with the principa- | 
lities, but that is /7oppo poco; I would put 
him with the powers—but that is /roppo poco. | 
I would put him”——and here, while the | 
preacher hesitated for a more exalted simile 
still, and while the congregation probably 
wondered how much further in his peroration 
he would go, an impatient Florentine, jump- 
ing up from his chair, just below the pulpit, 
tapped the seat with his knuckles, and look- | 
ing up at the priest, cried out, “ Put him | 


here, for I am going !” 


“Si non 2 vero é ben trovato!” is all I 
can say. I do not know why these comic 
stories are always placed to the account of 
the Florentines. They would seem to be the 


“ Paddies ” of Italy. 


Many interesting matters were mooted and 
discussed in the course of these conversational 
lessons. Many an anecdote was brought 
forth from the budget of the lively and intel- 
ligent Father X., and many a piece of infor- 
mation did we glean from him relating to | 
Roman ways and doings. He described to 
us the historical ceremony of the “ Blessing 
of the Golden Rose,” which takes place on 
the third Sunday before Easter. Each year, 


on this day, the Pope blesses a golden rose, 
which is then placed during mass upon the 
altar of the Papal chapel, and afterwards sent 


by him asa special mark of favour and distinc- | 


tion to some Roman Catholic monarch, most 
frequently to aqueen. The ‘‘Golden Rose” 


consists in fact of a bouquet of ten roses con- | 
' which they might or might not be able to 


| “ afford !” 


tained in a very elegant vase. Into the 
centre blossom the “ Holy Father’’ inserts 


' is that such a strikingly long list of marriages 
is given out in the churches on the morning 
| of the second Sunday before Easter ?” 

“That is because,” replied Father X., 
smiling, “the Monday following is the one 
| day in Lent in which marriages are permitted 
| to be solemnized. I see you have here,” he 
| added, turning to the Canon, or, as he called 

him, the “Canonico,” “a very pretty little 
book—I know and like it well.” 

‘Ah, you have read ‘ Doctor Antonio ’?” 
said Canon M. 

“ T have read him, and I know him too,” 
replied the father. ‘He is not likely, I 
fear, to write any more books. He is very 
ill at his villa near Nice. An old lady, who 
had lived in his house and taken care of him 
for many years, died some time ago at the 
age of eighty-six, and he has been inconsol- 

' able ever since. He seems to be without 
‘near relatives, and his steward and his 
steward’s wife, with their children, now live 
in the house and tend him.” 

A tap at the door here announced our 
| Polish acquaintances. The two ladies had 
| come to ask Mrs. M. to go with them to a 
| requiem mass on the morrow, it being the 
| anniversary of their mother’s death. 

“Tt will only be a low mass,” said they, 
“because we could not afford a high mass, 

| but it will be ‘en noir.’” They looked very 
sad and woe-begone as they spoke, and no 
| wonder, if they really believed that their 


| mother’s present happiness was depending 


in any sort upon the masses for the dead 


Ror = 
TWO LETTERS, 


A STORY OF HOPE AND FEAR. 


CHAPTER I.—WHAT HAD HAPPENED. 


know, that Time, whose pace 1s 
q the slowest of crawls when we are 
i es<o9 in trouble, or have reason for 
wishing him to go quickly, takes unto him- 
self the fleetest of wings when we are 
unusually happy or would fain delay his 
progress ; but never inall my life did I know 
it hurry along as it did on one particular 


| morning of which I am thinking, and about 
| which I have something to say. : 
Twelve o’clock! I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, as I looked up at the staring round 
face just opposite my own. ‘That clock 
must surely ke too fast—much too fast, I 
| thought ; but just then one striking next 
| door, plainly to be heard through the thin 
partition, and another over the way, Im- 
pressed discordantly on me the fact that our 
ancient time-piece, not very reliable generally, 
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was right for once, as two of his brethren 
were keeping him in countenance in the 
opinion which he jangled out, as if he had 
the palsy, five minutes after the hour; he 
being of that order of clocks which never can 
be induced to strike exactly at the right 
moment. Twelve o’clock! and I had been 
button-holing, looping and darning—do not 
these express the chief mysteries of modern 
point-lace—for three whole hours, and so 
busy had my mind been at the same time as 
my fingers that it had seemed like only a few 
minutes since I had sat me down to my 
work. And here, in case anyone should 
think it very frivolous of me, as well they 
might, to be spending a whole morning in 
merely doing lace-work, I may as well say 
at once what the work was for, and then I 
think they will allow there was some excuse 
for my so spending the hours which might 
perhaps have been more profitably employed. 
The lace was to trim my wedding dress ; and 
the dressmaker was to come for it at half- 
past twelve; she declared that she must 
have it then, which was very fussy of her, 
considering my wedding was not to be for a 
week ; all the same I had promised that it 
should be ready, so that it was rather serious 
to find that I had only half an hour left for 
all the finishing touches—a good many were 
still required, for I was proud of my lace- 
work, and liked to finish it very exactly ; 
indeed, this same accomplishment had been 
a very good friend to me, and had earned 
me many a dinner and breakfast which 
otherwise I should certainly have had to go 
without. But all that was over. Some one 
else would have to provide me with future 
breakfasts and dinners, as well as many 
another comfort and luxury which at one 
time, and not very long ago either, I did 
not so much as dream of. 

Thinking of this good friend who had 
come to me for all the world like a prince in 
a fairy tale, I work away with more good 
will than ever, for is it not that I may find 
favour in his dear eyes that I am stitching at 
the monotonous little zig-zags, flowers and 
holes? I know that the lace, which is of a 
fine pattern, will look perfect on the pale 
gray silk which has taken a good part of my 
earnings to buy, and which is only awaiting 
the lace trimmings which Miss Simpkins 
insists on having given punctually into her 
hands this very day. Not, as I said before, 
that there is the least occasion for hurry ; 
a couple of hours would be ample time for 
running on the lace, even with the “heading ” 





which Miss Simpkins declares is indispen- 
sable. But Miss Simpkins is inexorable ; she 
declares that she is so “full of work” that 
she must have it at that precise hour on that 
precise day, otherwise she should really be 
afraid to promise it in time; and anyone 
would really have thought, to hear her and 
look at her face of deep importance, that she 
was head dressmaker to Her Majesty and 
all the princesses, and had at least a dozen 
court robes to get home by that day week, 
instead of my very unpretending dress, as 
simple as possible in its make, and may be 
a couple of servants’ gowns. But to run 
the risk of being without a wedding gar- 
ment properly finished was, of course, not 
to be thought of; so I submitted to Miss 
Simpkin’s bullying, and set myself to obey 
Miss Simpkin’s commands. 

Just eight years before, I had been pre- 
paring for a similar occasion, but with what 
with different feelings. Instead of feeling 
eight years older, I am sure I feel all that 
much younger than I did on that day, which, 
strange to say, was in the same month 
(August), and on the very same day of the 
month that my second wedding-day was 
fixed for. Was it a bad omen? The 
thought did come across me, but the next 
moment I laughed aloud. How ridiculous 
to think of omens and such rubbish! What 
possible harm could come near me? Only 
six days more and then I should have ever 
near me one who would surely be powerful 
to protect me from evil until death should 
part us—and death would not be likely to 
part us very quickly. A perfect picture of 
manly strength and health is Frank Hyde, 
my lover; and as for myself—I get up to 
have a look at myself in the glass opposite, 
and see there a face as blooming and happy 
as need be. I think few would have given 
me credit for my twenty-eight years. Great 
happiness is an excellent substitute for youth 
as a beautifier, and, as I say, time seemed 
to have gone backwards with me, at all 
events during the three years that I had 
known Frank Hyde. 

My first marriage had been none of my 
choice. I had had a wretched home, made 
so by that old, oft-complained-of grievance, 
astep-mother. My father was goodness itself, 
but, poor man, he scarcely dare so much as 
call his soul his own. Useless to make out 
a list of all the numberless annoyances with 
which one person who has all the power can 
sorely afflict those over whom she reigns. 
Sufficient to say that they were such that 
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any escape from them was welcome. So 
when my father told me that Mr. George 
Clifton wished to make me his wife, I made 
no to-do about the matter. I was perfectly 
heart-whole, and thought that any change 
from all the small domestic tyrannies which I 
had had to endure for ten years must be for the 
better. After taking a day, then, to consider 
of it, I had given in cheerfully to my father’s 
expressed opinion—‘‘ You had better say 
yes, Milly ; there will be no peace for any of 
us if you do not ; your mother’s heart is set 
upon it.” 

I knew that such a luxury as feace was out 
of the question in any case. But I did not 
say so, I merely told my father that I would 
do as he wished, and only stipulated that the 
wedding-day should not be for three months. 
I held out for that much liberty, which I 
resolved I would make the most of, in en- 
joying myself in farewell visits to friends. As 
to Mr. Clifton, if I could have had my choice 
out of all my acquaintance, I think he would 
have been about the last man amongst them 
whom I would have chosen for a husband; 
not from any dislike, but simply that he 
entirely failed to interest me in any way 
whatever. We had only known him a few 
months; we had met him very accidentally 
at a sea-side place, and my father, in a 
weaker moment than usual, had asked him 
to come and see us,—which he did, not 


once, but many times ; and when we left the | 
| nearly put out one of my eyes with her 


sea-side place and came home, it seemed we 
had not seen the last of Mr. George Clifton, 
for shortly afterwards—not much, I suppose, 
to the surprise of anyone after all—his card 
was brought to my mother, and he, at her 
request, announced. He was staying, he 
said, in the neighbourhood, though it after- 
wards turned out that he was merely lodging 
in a town ten miles off. 


My stepmother, given to taking violent | 


fancies, had seemed from the first quite 


fascinated, and said she had never met | 
with so agreeable a man. And agreeable 


he was, certainly ; easy, well-mannered, well- 
informed, and good-looking. But somehow, 
in spite of all these advantages, I never 
could get up the smallest feeling of interest 
in him ; indeed, until about a week before 
his proposal, when his very marked attentions 
forced me to notice him, I had scarcely given 
him a thought. 

He did not appear to be in any particular 
profession, but represented himself vaguely 
as holding some appointment in London, 
and said that he had good means, so that 














he quite managed to satisfy my too easy- 
going father; and, in my mother’s eyes, he 
was perfect. 

He appeared to be fond of me, and I 
think really was so in a kind of way. But I 
have had reason to think since that he had a 
much stronger affection for a certain £800 
which I had become possessed of, just about 
the time he made our acquaintance ; though 
how he knew I had it is more than I can 
say—probably from something my foolish old 
father must have said. The wedding-day 
was fixed, and Mr. Clifton went up to town 
to see about a house, somewhere in the 
suburbs, he said, and to make all necessary 
arrangements about furniture, &c. 

My step-mother fussed about, settling every- 
thing for everybody—for once in her life, 
almost in a good temper—for she dearly 
loved a fuss. My trousseau she saw to 
entirely herself, choosing everything, even to 
the wedding gown. I scarcely looked even 
at the things. She ordered the breakfast, 
invited the guests, and, I believe, settled 
where the honeymoon was to be passed ; 
and, in fact, exerted herself to get rid of me 
in the most energetic manner possible. 
Everything went off satisfactorily ; at least, 
so everyone said, and everyone must be 
right. For myself, I remember nothing very 
clearly about that day, excepting that my 
father blessed me very earnestly, with tears 
in his eyes at parting; and that my mother 


hawk-like nose. 
It was not long before I found that my 


| marriage, to use a vulgar expression, was a 
| case of “out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
| Not that I have any very tragic story of 


brutal ill-treatment or husbandly neglect 
to relate. All that happened was so ex- 
tremely commonplace that it would not be 
worth relating if it had not led to circum- 
stances which put it into my head to tell this 
story. 

What happened was this—simply that I, 
like many hundreds before and since my 
time, was the victim of misfortune. I was 
not long in finding out that Mr. Clifton, 
in spite of his gentlemanly address and 
apparent frankness, was not all that he repre- 
sented himself. The vision of the delightful 
suburban home which he had often pictured 
to me, like many fair visions, soon faded 
into air. I got tired of asking about it at 
last, and made up my mind, as heroically as 
I could, to look upon the gray, dingy lodging 
to which we came after our short honey- 
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moon as the only home I was likely to 
possess. The next thing that surprised me 
was the very erratic nature of the appoint- 
ment my husband said he held, For days 
in succession he would be up and away, from 
almost daybreak till late at night ; and then, 
again, he would for weeks together do 
nothing but dawdle about our dingy rooms 
with a newspaper or a novel. He always 
cut short any question that I asked him 
about the kind of work he was engaged in, 
and he may have been a crossing-sweeper 
for all I know to the contrary. He was not 
an unkind husband, excepting that some- 
times he left me a good deal alone, which 
may have been unavoidable. Indeed, he 
was what I should call a remarkably good- 
tempered man; and, but for his unsatis- 
factory reserve, would have been a pleasant 
companion. I think I might almost have 
got to like him, had it not been for the ever- 
present sense of injury at the way in which 
he had deceived me. We never quarrelled 
on this point, but the feeling was there all 
the same. And keenly I felt, too, being cut 
off from everything in the shape of society ; 
excepting our landlady, or a shopwoman or 
two, I never spoke to any woman all the 
time we were in those dreary lodgings; and 
this state of things was certainly what I had 
never bargained for, or could have imagined. 
Putting these grievances aside, we were 
tolerably comfortable for the first year of our 
marriage, by virtue, I suppose, of my £800. 
But after that times began to get very bad. 
My money, which had not been settled upon 
me—a sum which might have kept us for 
several years in the way we lived—had nearly 
all gone, how I cannot say ; and my husband 
became very much harassed. Our weekly bills 
I kept down as much as possible, but even 
for such as they were there was soon not 
money forthcoming, and our anxieties were 
not lessened by the extra expense of a poor 
little unwelcome baby. The poor little thing 
did not trouble us long, however ; and it was 
with a feeling of relief rather than sorrow that, 
after a few months, I laid him to rest. To 
my father, who would no doubt gladly have 
helped us, I could not bring myself to apply 
for help. I had a feeling that if we once 
began that sort of thing, there would be no 
end to it; and I thought he had quite 
enough troubles of his own to bear, without 
mine in addition. Only once had he visited 
us since our marriage, and then, good and 
easy-going soul, he never seemed to suspect 
but what we were perfectly happy and pros- 





perous, and was quite satisfied when told 
that we lived in lodgings to be near 
Mr. Clifton’s work, and said ‘‘ that no doubt 
it was the best plan ; going up to town every 
day was both expensive and troublesome.” 
He did remark that I was very shabbily 
dressed, and could not understand it at all, 
when I had had such a good set out, and 
gave me ten pounds on parting, to buy a new 
gown, he said. He little knew that nearly 
all my smart dresses had been sold, and that 
the £10 went to pay for food and lodgings. 
Poor old father! he had never seen his 
daughter otherwise than nicely got-up in 
his life before. 

At the end of two years, my husband made 
a proposal, and one that to many wives 
would have been well-nigh a death-blow. 
He proposed that we should separate, not 
from a quarrel—we never quarrelled—but 
merely because the struggle to live as we 
were doing was becoming too great. What 
he proposed doing was this : that he should 
scrape together what money he could 
and emigrate, and when he had got on a 
little send for me. He looked at me after 
divulging this scheme very much as if he 
thought I would resent or oppose it. On the 
contrary, what would have been, as I say, 
almost a death-blow to some women, brought 
a throb of happiness to me such as I had not 
felt since I married. The same plan had 
occurred to me at times vaguely, but I would 
not be the first to mention it. Better any 
life than the one we were leading. I had no 
fear of being left alone. I was strong and 
could work. I would rather have worked my 
fingers to the bare bone than go on in our 
wretched, shiftless way. Many a shilling had 
I already earned unknown to my husband, 
and I felt certain I could manage to support 
myself. But it seemed Mr. Clifton had no 
idea of leaving me quite alone, for seeing 
that I took kindly to his plan, he went on 
talking about it. 

“Your father will of course take you back, 
Mary,” he said, after we had been discuss- 
ing ways and means for some time. “I will 
write to him. He will think me a great 
scoundrel, of course, but you will be all 
right.” 

“Oh yes, I shall be all right, George ; do 
not trouble about me,” I answered, cheer- 


fully. “And there is no occasion for you to 
write to my father. Ican do that when you 
are gone.” 


. 


I was not going back to my father and the 
old life all over again if I knew it. And 
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I was sure that my husband would be only 
too thankful to be well rid of such an unplea- 
sant duty as having to inform his father-in- 
law that he had deserted his daughter, for it 
was nothing less in reality. 

“T think if I go we had better separate 
entirely Mary,” remarked my worthy spouse 
on the day he was to depart. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, aston- 
ished, not knowing how we could be more 
separated than by having several thousand 
miles of ocean between us. 

* Well, I mean we had better not corre- 
spond, or anything of that kind, you know,” 
he answered, turning very red and looking 
decidedly shamefaced. 

“Just as you like,” I say. ‘‘ But in that 
case how are you to let me know when I am 
to come to you?” 

“T will think of some plan for that. I 
certainly think it better for you not to be 
receiving letters from me at your father’s.”’ 

I could not exactly see the reason for this, 
but as it was a matter of perfect indifference 
to me, and also that I should be very un- 
likely to get the letters if they were sent to 
my father’s, 1 did not argue the point. 

A few hours later I went with him at his 
particular request to see him off at the 
Euston Square Station. I think few would 
have taken us for man and wife, parting pro- 
bably for ever. He was the more affected of 
the two. I really thought I saw something 
like tears in his eyes as he pressed my hand, 
but I could not get up the pretence of a grief 
which I did not feel, and was glad when he 
was in the train and the carriage door shut. 
I was turning away with a parting nod, for 
the crowd was pushing me about, and I wanted 
to get out of the station, when he called me 
back, 

‘“« Mary,” he whispered, ‘look here, I for- 
got to tell you: if I want to communicate 
anything to you at any time, I will advertise 
in the Zimes. Your father takes it, so you 
will be sure to see it. From A.toZ. Re- 
member the first and last letters of the alpha- 
bet.” The next moment the train moved 
off, and he was soon hidden from my sight. 

About eight months afterwards I saw the 
notice of his death in a paper; he had died 
at Sydney, and some one had thought it 
worth while to inform his friends of the fact. 

I could not bring myself to tell my father 
that my husband had left me, so I avoided 
writing home much, until I knew of his 
death, and then I told him as little as pos- 
sible ; and I most decidedly refused to go and 





live at home, as he wished. I said I could 
manage very well by myself, and for nearly 
two years I did manage to keep my head 
above water pretty comfortably. I lived in 
one tiny room, and earned my daily bread 
by different kinds of work that my good 
landlady procured for me. A thoroughly 
good friend indeed she was; she let me 
pay my rent when I could, and if I was 
short of a meal, would invite me to share 
her’s rather than let me go without. But at 
the end of two years this good friend died, 
and then I was literally thrown on the world. 
I got a lodging and managed to struggle on, 
half-starved, for a few weeks, and then had 
to give in. I had not written to my father 
for some time, and he must have been rather 
surprised at the scribble I at last sent him. I 
was too weak and ill to write much. “ Father, 
I am starving; can you come or send help? 
—Your affectionate daughter, Mary,” was 
all I said. For once he acted on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in a few hours was by my 
side. The tears rolled down his poor old 
cheeks when he looked at me; he entreated 
me to go home with him, but so great was 
my dread of his wife that I could not consent ; 
so he stayed till I got stronger; and finally 
it was settled that I was to come here to 
take care of an old aunt who was in want of 
a companion. And here I have lived ever 
since in the pretty Kentish village. My aunt 
is cross, and old, and deaf, and not very well 
off; but it has seemed a happy life indeed 
after what I have gone through. I have got 
too well used to her temper to mind it, and 
the little money I have needed for my ex- 
penses I have earned at lace-work and giving 
music lessons; and then, have I not had 
that best of all things tomake me happy— 
the prospect of some time or other sharing 
thehome ofaman whoisall that Zat least could 
possibly desire in a lover or husband? And 
now that time had nearly come, and the whole 
United Kingdom did not contain a happier 
or prouder woman than I on that bright 
August morning, when I sat in the sunshiny 
bow window of our little sitting-room and 
stitched at my wedding lace. 

Aunt has known Frank Hyde ever since he 
was alittle boy, and very fond the cross little 
old lady always has been of him ; he is about 
the only thing in the whole world I really 
believe that she never snaps at, and he, for 
his part, quite returns her affection. Frank 
is a barrister, and on Sundays has been in 
the habit of every now and then taking 
little jaunts down to her cottage. And so of 
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course we met, and somehow managed very 
soon to fall very much in love with each 
other, in spite of my being two whole years 
older than Frank. He does not mind thata 
bit, for he says I do not look it. But there 
comes his knock to the door just as I am 
putting the last stitch in my lace. I shake 
it in his face triumphantly as he comes in. 

**So this is to trim up the wedding gown, 
is it, Mary?” he says, holding it gingerly, as 
men do hold such things, just as if they 
thought they would fall to pieces. “And 
what colour is the gown to be? White, I 
suppose ?” 

“White, indeed ! for an old bride like me 
who has been married before! You forget. 
No! pearl gray, with the lace all about the 
body—so. Won't it be pretty?” 

Of course he says it will be perfectly beau- 
tiful, and behaves so generally foolishly that 
Iam forced to call him to order, for Aunt 
Tabitha does not approve of too much love- 
making, and she is sitting over in the corner 
pretending to knit, byt in reality seeing 
everything with the corner of her eye. So 
we sit soberly opposite to each other, as she 
declares young men and women did in her 
young days—I am afraid they must have 
been rather doublefaced young people in those 
days, and often hoodwinked their elders—and 
talk discreetly about our plans. 

“T must be off now, Mary; I must in- 
deed,” said Frank after a while, the idea 
suddenly occurring to him. 

** Off! Why? You have scarely been here 
any time. Do stay and have some dinner or 
luncheon, whichever you like to call it; 
that you call an unearthly meal.” And Iam 
sure no one else in the world but Aunt 
Tabitha would have dined at three o’clock. 

*‘T have been here nearly an_ hour, 
Milly, and I positively must go. I pro- 
mised granny I would run down to-day for 
the last time before——” 

*‘ And when shall I see you again, Frank ?” 
I interrupt. 

“On Friday, I hope; the day before the day, 
you know. IfI am not here about twelve, you 
may expect me inthe evening. You will not 
be too busy to give me some tea.” 

“ But, Frank, am I not to see you before 
then ?” 

“I am afraid not, my darling. I have 
promised to give up these few days to granny 
and the girls. You will see plenty of me soon. 
I am obliged to submit, though sorely against 
my will ;” and Frank goesaway. And as he 
goes away I am not ashamed to own that I 








watch him from the bow window, as he goes 
down the road, with very proud eyes ; and 
indeed he was a man any woman might feel 
proud of. As I watch him, a thought that 
has often struck me before enters my mind. 
How like his figure is to George Clifton’s, 
and his way of walking too. There the re- 


| semblance stopped entirely ; it would have 


been hard indeed to have traced any between 
Frank’s plain, fresh-coloured face—in spite of 
its plainness, the most lovable in the world— 
and George Clifion’s handsome features 
which looked as if they had been cut out of 
marble or stone. Oh, dear! was anyone in 
the world as happy as I that day, I wonder? 
I knew Frank so well, had so well proved all 
his worth during the three years we had waited 
for one another, that it is little wonder if I 
looked forward to my future without one 
single shadow of misgiving. 


CHAPTER II.—-WHAT D/D HAPPEN. 


I was lost in a dream of happiness when 
the servant, our only one, a staid woman, 
came in with the Zimes, and brought me very 
unpleasantly back from my world of visions 
to this commonplace, work-a-day one, and 
particularly disagreeable work did that paper 
bring me. A daily trial was it ever, but 
never more so than on this day, when I 
would fain have been left to the enjoyment 
of my own thoughts. 

Every day for a couple of hours or so had 
I to shout its columns into the deaf ears of 
my aunt, beginning with the births and 
ending up with the police reports, and not at 
all unfrequently, for reason of her deafness, 
the same ground had to be gone over and 
over again, for she could not bear to miss 
a word. I generally went dash at it, as one 
does into a cold bath, not stopping to think 
about the unpleasantness, but to-day I let 
the paper lie on the table in front of me, 
and look with greater disgust than ever at its 
wearisome pages. When I get a home of 
my own I think I will never let a Zimes come 
inside my doors. 

I want to think of the dear little home—a 
real one this time, no make-believe—which is 
soon to be mine, and of all the pretty things 
which I know are already in it, waiting for 
me. Oh, I want to think of a hundred 
pleasant things, and it is simply cruel to have 
a lot of dry speeches and leading articles 
and murders staring me in the face, waiting 
to be read. But it was no good to resist. 
Aunt Tabitha was inexorable. 
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“Mary, my dear,” she shouted in her very 
high voice, as if I must be as deaf as her- 
self, “the Zimes, you are forgetting the 
Times this morning. Bridget brought it 
in just now, didn’t you see her, my dear? 
It is late to-day, but we shall have a few 
minutes just to begin it before dinner.” 

“Yes, aunt, here is the paper.” And I 
rise with a sigh that won’t be stifled, and sit 
down close to my aunt. I wade through the 
births, deaths and marriages, as usual, though 
not a single name does aunt know or I either. 
And then I turn the paper over, and just 
glance carelessly in doing so at the top of 
the page, where the frantic appeals to missing 
friends are to be found. I smile as I re- 
member that my husband said he would 
communicate in that way with me. There 
is a very frantic one at the top, which almost 
makes me laugh out loud—and then,—what 
is it that seems to jump up into my face from 
the paper, and makes me feel as if every drop 
of blood in my body was suddenly frozen? 
Only two letters, but two very ominous ones, 
appeared as if written in fire before my 
dazzled eyes. A and Z. I did not scream 
or turn faint. I kept quite still for a 
minute and then took courage to look again. 
There they were. The very letters my hus- 
band had told me he would use. I read on, 
how foolish of me, I think; the advertise- 
ment can have nothing to do with me, it 
cannot possibly. 

It ran thus—“* Z to A.” There was one 
difference at all events to begin with. The 
Z came first. 

“ Just returnedto England. Great success. 
That report was quite false. Meet me at 
Paddington Station at eight next Friday. 
Do not disappoint me, darling.” The letters 
of the last sentence danced up and down 
under my eyes, but still I continued to read 
them. Even in the agony of such despair 
which was coming over me, and which I 
trust few have felt, I forced myself to read 
those dreadful sentences twice. And then I 
felt convinced that they must be from my 
husband. The report of his death had been 
a false one. 

I think I must be an uncommonly strong 
person orI surely should havegone mad ordied 
during those minutes in which that terrible 
conviction came to me. I forgot where I was 
and all about my aunt, and indeed about 
everything but that cruel advertisement, 
until her shrill voice roused me for the 
second time. 

“‘ Mary, my dear, have you gone to sleep ? 
VOL. XIII. 





Where had you got to? I forget ; why don’t 
you goon? It was either Mrs. John Coles 
had a baby, or Mr. John Coles who died, I 
quite forget which, read it again, my dear.” 

I turn the paper over and mechanically 
begin to read, at least, | say the words, but 
all power of comprehending their meaning 
had gone. I struggle through a paragraph 
or two, and then am obliged to stop, another 
word would have choked me. 

“Excuse me, aunt, I am not well.” 

‘‘Eh! What was that, my dear? read it 
again.” 

“T don’t feel well, aunt,” and without 
waiting for more, I rushed from the room. 

Alone in my own little sanctum my 
senses came back. I could think clearly 
again. I did not cry, I had never been much 
given to tears, and I could find no relief in 
weeping and wailing now. I tried my best 
to think calmly, I did not try to deceive 
myself with false hopes, I felt there could be 
no mistake about it. After all it was not so 
very strange, the same thing had happened 
doubtless many times before, but this was 
small consolation forme. In the midst of 
all my misery what struck me as the strangest 
part of it was the affectionate expression at 
the end. Never in his courtship or in our 
married life had George Clifton used so 
loving an expression, he was not a demon- 
strative man. I could only suppose that our 
long separation had warmed his heart to- 
wards me. And so his death was all a 
delusion, likely 2-013: 4e had put the notice 
of it in the ;«uper, for some reason only 
known to himself. A cruel deception, but one 
which I fear he was capable of. And so I must 
go back to this man; go back to be his wife, 
when all my life itself seemed bound up 
with Frank Hyde’s. It was monstrous, it 
was impossible and unnatural. Was there 
no way of escape? Yes, there was ove way, 
all in a moment it flashed into my mind. 
Why should I take any notice at all of the 
advertisement ? my husband had deserted 
me, and been dead to me for years; why 
should I not be dead to him? If he 
heard nothing of me he would suppose I 
was dead, nothing was more unlikely than 
that he should go near my father to make 
inquiries ; in spite of his loving expression, I 
do not think George Clifton’s affection for 
me could be strong enough for that. What 
was the advertisement tome? There might 
be fifty Z’s advertising for fifty A’s. Fora 
time the temptation took such a hold on me 
that it had it all its own way. Yes, I would 
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still marry Frank Hyde, and trust that 
nothing so unfortunate would happen, that he 
and my former husband should meet. If I 
had never lighted on the advertisement I 
should have gone forth to be his wife in 
happy ignorance, and perhaps should never 
have been the wiser. To say nothing 
seemed by far the easier course. If my 
husband should write to me at my father’s 
I would martage so that the letters should be 
returned to him, I might even contrive to 
play the same trick to him as he had done to 
me, and let him hear of my death. These and 
other such wild thoughts chased each other 
through my mind like lightning; and I had 
decided that so I would let the matter rest, 
when one of those sudden revulsions that 
happily come to save us in such sore straits 
as these, seized me. WasI going mad? I 
covered my burning face with my hands and 
prayed aloud that I might be forgiven such 
wicked, false thoughts. False to my lover, 
false to my husband—who, after all, was not 
much worse than many who are loved faith- 
fully—and false to myself. To think for one 
moment of calling myself. Frank Hyde's 
wife, when I should know I was no wife to 
him ; shame on such an evil thought. Better 
never know a moment’s happiness as long as 
I lived. I must brace myself up to face this 
trouble as I have had to face others. It is 
the worst tha. had ever come to me, the 
worst that was cver likely to come, I tell 
myself; but all the same it must be met 
bravely. The first hing to be done was to 
tell Frank, and in case my courage should 
cool, I go at once to my little writing-table. 
I pass the looking-glass on the way, and 
catch sight of my face reflected in it; good 
God ! can that be the same face that I had 
seen only a few hours before; it looked 
ten years older. 

Letter after letter did I begin and tear up 
again, at last I gave it up in despair. I could 
not write thecruel words. I knewhow happy 
he must be at that moment with his grand- 
mother and his two sisters, sweet, gentle girls 
who lived with her at her pretty place in Hert- 
fordshire, and I could not bring myself to 
cut short his happiness. No, I would wait and 
fell him; I might be able to soften the blow 
a little, which it seemed impossible to do in 
writing. So I shut up my desk again, and 
taking a key from the table unlocked the 
door of a small room which opened out of 
mine. Here on table and chairs were spread 
out all my wedding clothes. My aunt had 


and my father had done what he could, 
though my stepmother begrudged very much 
any money being spent on a second trousseau ; 
I suppose she thought once in a lifetime was 
enough for that sort of thing, so she had re- 
venged herself on such necessary outlay by 
taking care that all the things she sent should 
be of a severe and useful kind, nothing pretty 
or ornamental. Some of the things were 
already packed up ready for travelling, the 
rest, as I say, lay about, so without stopping 
to think or look at them more than I could 
help, I began to pack them quicklv away 
too. It was strange, perhaps, that I should 
have troubled myself about such things at 
such a time, but I felt I must be doing some- 
thing, to keep still wasimpossible. I had 
just bundled in the last dress, a very strong- 
minded looking brown stuff, Aunt Tabitha’s 
choice, when the servant knocked at the 
door; she had been up before to know if 
I wanted any dinner, and said she had 
brought some tea, and that aunt wanted to 
know how I was. 











“T have a bad headache, Bridget, that is 
all,” I answered, taking the tea and conceal- 





ing my wretched face as well as I could. 
‘* Please, ma’am, the dressmaker called, 
she was sorry she could not come afore.” 





“The dressmaker? Oh yes, I remember ; 
what did you say to her, Bridget?” 

‘* Missus said I was to give her the lace 
as was on the table.” 

“ Very well, that will do. I will see her 
to-morrow.” and I shut myself in again with 
my misery. 

Oh! the weariness of the days that 
followed. How I lived through all those 
dreadful moments and hours I never knew. 
No rest by day—no rest from torturing 
thoughts at night. Nothing before me but 
that dreadful Friday evening which was 
drawing nearer and nearer. I could settle 
to nothing. I managed to get through the 
reading of that hateful paper to my aunt in 
the morning and spent the rest of the day in 
wandering restlessly about. Both my aunt 
and Bridget noticed my looks, of course, and 
their questions as to what ailed me were 
about as bad as anything to bear. I was 
determined I would tell no one till Frank 
knew. Once I caught sight of the same 
advertisement repeated, as if Z was afraid 
it had escaped A’s notice. I made no 
answer to it. I simply waited for the 
dreaded day. Nothing, I am sure, but my 
strong constitution saved me from serious 
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illness. Even in those few days I grew 
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quite thin, and my face had become perfectly 
colourless, and large dark rings came round 
my eyes. ‘‘It does not matter,” I said to 
myself, “what I look like now.” 

I could not bring myself to write to Frank, 
even in my ordinary way. At last he grew 
quite frightened, and actually telegraphed to 
know if there was anything wrong. I did 
answer then, but I must have written in a 
way quite unlike myself, for it brought 
another telegram. This was on the Friday 
morning. ‘I know there is something 
wrong, but I shall hear this evening. Cannot 
be with you till nine; have a particular 
appointment. Can’t be put off.” 

For the first time since I had known him 
it was a relief to hear that Frank was delayed 
in his coming. I should have got that 
dreadful interview over before he arrived ; 
and one thing I was quite determined on, I 
would return to my aunt’s, at all events for a 
time, after seeing my husband. 

There was one other person I ought to 
have told the bad news to, and this was my 
father. He was to come that evening to be 
present at my wedding, but I could not 
bring myself to write to him either. 

I could do nothing all day. I wasin such 
a state of nervous excitement I was obliged 
to ask my aunt to let me off the reading, 
and went for a long walk to try and calm 
myself. 

Seven o’clock was the time of the train to 
town. So at half-past six I got myself ready, 
and went down to the drawing-room, where 
my aunt was sitting in her usual corner, 
knitting. 

“‘T am going out aunt,” I said. 

“Doing what?” she shouted back; 
“what have you got your hat on for?” 

‘“*T am going out aunt,” I screamed again. 

“Going out! What, at this time of night ? 
Nonsense, my dear, it will be dark soon, I 
cannot hearof such a thing ; just goand take 
your things off directly.” Aunt always would 
treat me as if I was about five. 

“IT must go, aunt, It is only to a friend 
who wants to see me particularly—and it 
won't be dark for some time.” 

“What friend, I should like to know? 
very inconsiderate I call it to expect you to 
go out at this hour.” 

“T shan’t stay long aunt. I must go.” 

“Just like your obstinate ways, Mary. 
Well go, and mind you are back soon.” 

“If papa comes tell him I shall soon be 
at home. And tell Bridget, please aunt, to 
make up the bed in the spare room, and keep 








Frank here.” Luckily aunt did not know he 
was not expected till nine; if she thought I 
was going to stay out till that hour she 
would have gone demented. 

“If your papa comes keep him in the 
spare room. Yes, I understand,mydear. I 
will see to it. Strange though, very strange 
of Mary,” I hear her mutter to herself, as, 
afraid of losing my train, I go without 
stopping to make any clearer explanation. 

I was soon at the place of rendezvous, 
Paddington Station. I was before my time. 
It was unusually quiet, and when the pas- 
sengers from my train had cleared off, the 
platform was almost deserted. Certainly the 
person I had come to meet, was not there. 
His figure was unmistakeable. The only 
other I had ever known about his height and 
build was Frank Hyde. The evening was 
chilly, or nervousness made me feel cold, 
so I put on a warm shawl I had with 
me, and tried to force myself to keep still 
in the waiting-room. Mr. Clifton would be 
sure to come there to look for me; but I 
could not quiet the nervous trembling, 
which shook every limb, and made my teeth 
chatter. ‘I will go to the refreshment room 
for some wine, I thought, and see what that 
will do.” 

I got the wine and took it to a little side 
table. I felt quieter after I had drank some 
of it, and could look about me. 

I had not beenthere many minutes, before 
a gentleman entered hurriedly, and made the 
same request. No need to tell me who it was. 
If I had had the smallest glimmer of hope 
it vanished instantly at the sight of him. I 
could not see his face certainly, and he spoke 
in too low a voice for me to hear plainly, but 
the figure and walk were not to be mistaken, 
even the way he raised his arm in drinking 
was familiar. Yes, it must be my lawful 
husband, George Clifton. He seemed chilly, 
too, for he had on an overcoat, that he 
had drawn well up round his ears ; I noticed 
that. How strange it is that such little things 
strike us in our moments of greatest trouble. 
He did not once look my way, but directly 
he had drank his wine went out as quickly 
as he had come in. I rose to follow him. 
My heart was beating so violently that I had 
to stop at the door for a minute, and lean 
against it while I got my breath. When I 
had managed to steady myself, and had got 
outside, his long legs had already taken, him 
half the length of the platform, and he was 
quite at the other end, before I caught up to 
him. . 
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“ Mr. Clifton ! George !” I called out ; but 
he seemed too pre-occupied to hear me. 
Again I called George more loudly, but he 
made no answer, 

I was close behind him then, within arm’s 
length, so reaching out my hand, I tapped 
him sharply on the shoulder. ‘George, I 
am here, as you wished. Won’t you speak 
to me?” On being addressed so unmis- 
takeably he turned sharply round, as if 
astonished, and what was my utter astonish- 
ment to see—not the face of my husband 
George Clifton, as I had expected, but that 
of my lover, Frank Hyde. 

The reaction was too great, I tried to say 
something, but fell forward into his arms, 
fainting for the first time in my life. The 
next thing that I remember’ clearly was 
finding myself lying on the sofa in the 
little drawing-room at home, with Frank 
sitting beside me holding my hand, and 
regarding me with a very puzzled expression. 

“What is the matter, Frank; what has 
happened ?” were my first words, my brain 
being still confused as to what had passed. 

“That is just what I want to know, Milly; 
you suddenly turn up at Paddington station, 
slap me on the back, call me George, and 
tumble into my arms, and now you ask me 
the why and wherefore.” 

“Fetch the paper, Frank. The Zimes of 
yesterday ; there it is on that table,” I say, 
recollecting myself, and completely rousing 
up. 
“What has the Zzmes to do with it? You 
had better lie still, dear.” 

“The Zimes has everything to do with 
it, Frank; get it at once, please. I am 
better now, and want to tell you something. 
I am very thankful to see that we are alone.” 

Frank gives me the paper, and I point to 
the notice which has caused me so much 
misery. 

“That is the way in which my husband 
promised to communicate with me if he had 
anything to say, and I made up my mind 
that it was from him. I thought the report 
of his death must be false—such things do 
happen, you know. It seemed so unlikely 
that anyone should choose just the same two 
letters as he—though nothing is really too 
strange to be true. I could not bring myself 
to hope that. So I went to Paddington to 
meet him.” 

“What! that advertisement! My poor 
Milly; so it is that which has been 
troubling you. I knew something was 
wrong, Why that is that madcap Harry 
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Bolton’s doing. There never was such a 
hare-brained fellow, always up to some 
foolery or other. You have heard me 
talk of him. Well, a few months ago he 
went to America, on a matter of great im- 
portance to Aim. It is no secret now. It 
was a love affair; and before he went 
I asked him to write, when he returned. 
‘I will either write or advertise. Better 
advertise, perhaps, it’s less trouble; and you 
will be getting married, and I shan’t know 
where you are; and I am never long in one 
place, you know, so look out in the Zimes ; 
it shall be such a spooney one.’ And to 
think that he should have made you suffer 
like this with his nonsense. Why, darling, 
I hardly recognised you in the little scared 
white thing that tumbled into my arms this 
evening.” 

“ Oh, Frank, what a mercy ; even when I 
saw you, I dared not believe it all a mistake,” 
I answer, holding his hand tight, and feeling 
as if not quite sure but something would 
spirit him away yet. 

**T was awfully annoyed at having to meet 
Bolton to-night, but did not like to dis- 
appoint the poor old fellow; after all, 
he never turned up; just like him, he is 
the most uncertain fellow in the world. 
It was curious that he should have 
chosen the same letters as your husband. 
I suppose they were the first that came into 
his head. I don’t believe I shall ever be 
able to forgive him for causing you such 
trouble.” 

“Oh, nonsense ; I won’t hear of your not 
forgiving him; he could not help it. I 
shall soon be all right again.” 

* And you do not think, Milly, that our 
wedding need be put off.” 

“ Not unless you wish it, sir.” 

“You know what I wish well enough, 
Mrs. Milly. There is your aunt at the 
door again ; she has been almost a dozen 
times in half an hour to see how you were, 
but I told her I thought you had better be 
quiet for a bit. You have been asleep since 
you came out of that faint, you know. Now, 
if you can spare me, I will go and meet 
your father ; he must be coming by the mail. 
It is half-past ten now. Don’t you wait up 
for us, dear.” 

“Of course I can spare you. 
Tabitha in directly.” 

I need scarcely say that the gray silk and 
white lace were worn next day. Fortunately 
I had forgotten to tell both clergyman and 
dressmaker that I was xof going to be 
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married, so there was no need for delay. 
I am afraid I made a very wistful looking 
bride; but happiness soon brought the 
colour back to my cheeks. And I do not 
think a happier wife could be found than I. 
And of all our friends who came to visit us 


oe 


in our pretty home none was more welcome 
| than light-hearted, merry Harry Bolton, who 
| has caused me the greatest sorrow of my 
jlife by his unfortunate choice of two 
letters. 

F. CLINTON PARRY. 


WORDS IN SEASON.— MAY. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“‘Tarry ye in the City of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high.” —LUKE XxXiv. 49. 


sume ARRY ye here in the city of Jeru- 
+ salem.” These were almost the 
last words addressed by our Lord 
G to His disciples just as He was 

on the point of returning to the 
Father. “Tarry ye until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” And the disciples 
obeyed the command tothe letter. Probably 





understanding only imperfectly the nature of | 
the blessing which was promised them, they | 


gathered within the sacred walls of the city, and 
spent as much time as was possible in each 
others company. A large but rough upper 
room had been put at their disposal, and there 
they assembled for prayer, some hundred and 
twenty of them, and poured out their hearts 
in continual supplication before God, ex- 
pecting the Comforter to come, but not 
knowing how He would come, nor, when 
He came, what He would do. The first day 
passed, and the second, and the third, and 
more besides,—and nothing occurred. No 
voice from heaven was heard, no light shone 
round them, but all went on quietly, and it 
may be that some of the disciples would have 
been unsettled in their faith by the unexpected 
delay had it not been for the Saviour’s ex- 
press orders that they should wait wn/i/ they 
had received the promise of the Father. 
At last the blessing came. On the day of 
Pentecost—when they were assembled, all of 
them with one accord in one place —a 
sudden noise, like that of a whirlwind or 
tornado was heard, filling the house in which 
they were sitting, and luminous appearances 
resembling flames of fire, glided down and 
distributed themselves throughout the com- 
pany, flashing brightly but innocuously on the 
head of each of the disciples. A strange 
impulse came upon the men, an impulse 
which they could not resist—to speak to 
all whom they might encounter, about the 
wonderful works of God; and out they 
streamed into the streets of Jerusalem. 





There they find an excited crowd hastening, 
| as it appears, towards the huge Temple court 
| —the usual rendezvous of the Jews on public 
| occasions. Everybody in the city had heard 

the hurricane. Looking out, they had ex- 

pected to see houses tottering, and turrets 
| and chimneys falling in every direction ; but 
| nothing of the kind happened—7¢ was only 

a sound. But it was so_ remarkable, 
that they hastened together in expecta- 
tion of some great event ; and thus, before 
long, the disciples found themselves in dif- 
ferent parts of a vast crowd, addressing, in 
different tongues, the assembled Jews, and 
speaking of the wonders of the person and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. The scene 
must have been a very striking one. The 
earnest Galileans, their faces radiant with a 
holy excitement, speaking each to his knot 
of hearers; the hushed and attentive people, 
not knowing what to make of what was hap- 
pening; some perplexed, some awed, others 
inclined to ridicule ; the different national- 
ities; the different languages; and then, when 
the addresses were over, the wild and con- 
fused hubbub of astonishment that broke 
out amongst the crowd ;—all this, with the 
grand structure of the Temple looking down 
upon it, must have made a picture which 
would not easily fade away from the minds 
of those who witnessed it. Then Peter 
rising, quieted, by his massive presence and 





| sonorous voice, the noise of the multitude, 


and preached his great sermon, drawing three 
thousand into the infant Church of Christ. 

Such was the commencement of the 
dispensation to which we belong. 

Now the subject which we have been con- 
sidering will meet us before the month is 
over, and it may be appropriate to consider 
what is implied in the words which stand at 
the head of this paper, “The gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

I. It suggests then, in the first place 
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that, all along the line of this dispensation,— 
this dispensation of the Spirit—we may 
reasonably expect an unusual and startling 
putting forth, on occasions, of divine influence 
and power, in other words, “revivals” of 
religion. They will differ in form, no 
doubt, and probably in many cases they may 
be disfigured by extravagance, or it may be 
by something even worse ; but, for all that, 
the agency that works beneath, and 
effects the upheaval of the ordinary apathy 
and irreligion of human society, will be 
God the Holy Ghost. The ancient prophets 
foresaw this. Their visions presented to 
them, dry, barren, parched, sunburnt plains 
—without a blade of grass to be seen in 
them—a dismal and appalling expanse of 
desolation—and then these same plains, 
suddenly clothed with verdure,and brightened 
with the many-coloured hues of innumerable 
flowers. And how did they interpret the 
vision? Zhe spirit had been poured out from 
on high, and the desert had rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose. 

“ But people will not believe in revivals,” 
you say, “they will doubt, and cavil, and 
sneer.” Yes! but so they did on the day of 
Pentecost. There was an excitement in the 
apostles’ manner; there was an unusual 
fervour and earnestness in their speech ; 
there was an abandonment of self to their 
subject, and so, whilst thousands believed to 
the saving of their souls, others turned away 
with a scoff, “These men are full of new 
wine.” 

II. But to come to the individual,—“ What 
is the gift of the Holy Ghost,” to you 
and me, if we be Christians indeed. 
When the surrender of self to the Saviour 
has taken place, the Spirit—like a fair, bright 
stream which rolls on when obstacles that 
impeded its onward flow have been removed 
—enters into and assumes possession of the 
soul. At best the man has been before 
but a comely building, without any sanctity 
attaching to it. Now he is a /emp/e, because 
God Himself has taken up His abode in 
him. One cannot undertake to explain the 
manner how, of this wondrous habitation ; 
but about the fact itself there can be no 
dispute, at least to those who accept the 
authority of Scripture. St. Paul tells us that 
our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost ; 
and Christ Himself, speaking to the Samaritan 
woman, informs her of the gift of the Spirit 
which shall be «x His people as “a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” And 
what a difference this inhabitation makes, 





It exalts the natural into the spiritual; gives 
the being of the man a reach into eternity; 
and lays his whole life a consecrated offering 
on the altar of the Most High. 

Yet again—the Spirit is the “ earnest of 
our inheritance.” You know the difference 
between a pledge and an earnest. A pledge 
is something given in promise and assurance 
of future payment. An earnest is a part of 
the sum ; a sample of the bulk ; a specimen 
of what is coming. From the nature of the 
“ earnest,” you may judge what the nature of 
the whole sum will be. And the meaning of 
the apostle is, that if we have the Spirit, we 
may form a tolerably accurate conception of 
the future portion of the redeemed. We 
speak of heaven as the abode of light. All 
shadows will have passed away when heaven 
has come. We shall see clearly: know, 
also, even as we are known. There will be 
no possibility of error, or mistake, or con- 
fusion there. Perfect light,—that is what we 
expect. But this illumination, im its germ, 
the Christian has now—in the possession of 
the Spirit He has an unction from the 
Holy One, and he “knows all things.” 
And life—eternal life—is what we look for- 
ward to in the future. But we have its be- 
ginnings now, in the quickening of the Spirit. 
“ He that hath the Son hath life.” And joy 
—joy, peace, unalloyed, unspeakable, un- 
changeable—this we expect ; but are not its 
rudiments to be found in the ‘‘comfort ” of the 
Holy Ghost, of which every true Christian 
knows something? Yes! the future is nothing 
more than the development of the present. 
Character abides. In heaven we shall simply 
be “ourselves improved,” with a wider 
sphere, and nobler opportunities—expanding 
in the light of the glory of God. 

III. What shall we say then ? Shall we not 
say this—‘ Let us try to appreciate more the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” Perhaps there is no 
subject on which a half-belief is more com- 
mon than this. ‘The gift of God’s dear Son— 
that we hold fast. But the gift of the Spirit— 
do we realise that, as we should do? Many 
would confess a failure, here, I suspect. 
And yet it would surely have a most bene- 
ficial and invigorating effect upon our lives, if 
we could only habituate ourselves to enter- 
tain the idea—that dwelling in us, in the 
very core, and centre of our being, as the 
well-spring of thoughts, and emotions, and 
affections,and desires—is a certain Divine 
Resident and Inmate, who is gently but power- 
fully impelling us in the direction of God. 
The thought would give us spiritual ‘self- 
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respect, would teach us to understand more | means? I suppose so. But I suppose also 
and more what is the divine ideal of a fol- | that this state is not to be attained to by a 
lower and disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. | bound ; a man cannot hope to spring to it 
And may we not say this also—that it | by a single jump; but must be content to 
seems to be intended that we should aim | climb slowly up the path of prayer, and 
“atbeing fi//ed with the Spirit ?” Not partially | effort, and self-sacrifice, and self-denial—and 
filled, half filled, three-quarters filled—such | so to reach it. 
states are common—but wholly filled, com- | Well, when Whitsuntide, with its bright- 
pletely thrown open to the gracious divine | ness and joy and pleasantness comes round 
influence, pervaded by the Spirit—that is a | and it will be here soon—let us think on 


possible condition. Is this what the apostle ' these things. 





~~. Ox Gero > 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER VIIL—-MADAME DE LORCY sIFTs , themselves to despise her counsel, and who 
were happy after their own fashion, incurred 
| her lasting displeasure. She obstinately de- 
ADAME DE LORCY was a| clared to them that their seeming happiness 
woman of about fifty years of | was all a deceit; that they had fastened a 
age, who still possessed remains | stone about their necks; and that, without 
of beauty. She had been a/ appearing to do so, at the bottom of their 
widow for many years, and had | hearts they bitterly repented. She added, 
never thought of marrying again. Although | “It is not my fault; I told you, but you 
her wedded life had been a happy one, she | would not believe me.” 

considered that liberty is to be prized above Madame de Lorcy had an almost 
all else; she employed hers in a most irre- | maternal affection for her nephew, M. 
proachable manner. She was decidedly | Camille Langis. Confident that he could 
clever, thought a good deal more about not be otherwise than successful in a love- 
figures than fashion, and managed her pro- | affair, she promised him that he should 
perty herself, which was by no means a | marry Mademoiselle Moriaz. To be sure, he 
trifling thing to do. Liking to make good | was rather young ; but she had decided that 
use of her time, she thought to do it by | the question of age made no difference, and 
busying herself in the affairs of others. She | that in all else there was a perfect fitness be- 
had a real vocation for the profession of | tween the parties. M. Langis hesitated a long 
consulting lawyer. Usually her advice was | time about declaring himself. He said to 
sensible and judicious—nothing better could | Madame de Lorcy : “ If she refuse me, I shall 
be done than to follow it; only her clients | no longer be able to see her; and so long 
complained that she pronounced her sen- | as I can see her, I am only half-wretched.” 
tences with too little tenderness, without | It was Madame de Lorcy who forced him 
granting any appeal. She was good, chari- | to draw his sword and open the campaign, 
table, but lacked tact, and she had no sym- | in which she was to act as second. This 
pathy with the illusions of others. A Ger- | campaign had not been a successful one. 
man poet, in making his New-Year offerings, | Deeply wounded at the refusal, which she 
wishes that the rich may be kind-hearted, | had in vain attempted to prevent, she was 
that the poor may have bread, that the ladies | ready to force Mademoiselle Moriaz into 
may have pretty dresses, that the men may | compliance. They made her believe, to 
have patience, that the foolish may get a | pacify her, that the sentence was not definite, 
little reason, and that sensible people may | or at least that a period of grace would be 
grow poetic. Madame de Lorcy was kind- | granted to the condemned. M. Langis set 
hearted, she had pretty dresses and a great | out for Hungary, and he had now returned. 
deal of reason ; but her reason was wanting | In the meantime, Antoinette had refused 
in poetry, and poetic people to whom she | two offers. Madame de Lorcy had inferred 
gave advice required a good deal of patience | this to be a favourable omen for her projects. 
to listen to the end. Those who permitted | Thus she felt annoyance mingled with anger 
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on receiving the following letter from M. 
Moriaz :— 


*“ DeaR MapaME,—You will be charmed 
to learn that I am extremely well. My 
cheeks are full, my complexion florid, my 
legs as nimble as a chamois, my appetite like 
that of an ogre. If ever you become pale 
and weak, which I trust you may not, you 
should set out forthwith for Saint Moritz, 
and I shall soon have good news from you. 
Saint Moritz is a place where you find what 
you want, but you find, besides, what you 
do not want. Ido not speak of bears; ! 
have not seen any, and should I meet one, I 
am strong enough to strangle it. Besides, 


bears are taciturn animals, they never relate | 


their histories, and the only animals I fear 
are those that have the gift of narrating, and 
which one is not allowed to strangle. I will 
say no more. 
gible? You are so intelligent ! 


“By the way, Antoinette sends you a | 


sketch, or a painting, I do not know which, 
that will be handed to you by Count Abel 
Larinski. He isa Pole, of that there can be 
no doubt ; you will perceive it at once. I 
wish him well; he was obliging enough to 
extricate me from a break-neck position into 
which I had foolishly thrust myself. That 
I have a pair of legs to walk on, and a hand 
to write with, I owe tohim. I recommend 
him to your kind reception, and I beg you to 


get him to tell you his history. He is one of | 


those who will talk to you about himself and 
all that he has done—not every day, it is true, 
but when you touch the right spring he starts, 
and cannot be stopped. Seriously, M. 
Larinski is no ordinary man ; you will find 
pleasure in his acquaintance. I have dis- 
covered that he is in rather embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. He is the son of an emigrant, 
whose property has been confiscated. His 
father was a half fool, who made great 
attempts to cut a channel through the 
Isthmus of Panama, and never succeeded in 
cutting his way through anything. He was 
himself beginning to earn money in San 
Francisco, when, in 1863, he gave up every- 
thing to go and fight agairist the Russians. 
This enthusiastic patriot has since adopted 
’ the calling of an inventor, in which he has 
been unsuccessful; he is now in search of a 
livelihood. Do not think he will ask for any- 
thing; he is an Aida/go; he wraps himself 
proudly in his poverty, as a Castilian does in 
his cloak. I am interested in him ; I want 
to assist him—give him a lift; but, first, I 


Have I made myself intelli- | 


wish to feel sure that he is really worthy af 
my sympathy. Examine him closely, sift him 
well; I trust your eyes rather than my own ; 
I have the greatest faith in your skill in 
this kind of valuation. 

“ Antoinette sends you her most affection- 
ate greetings. She adores Saint Moritz; you 
would think that she had found something 
here which had wrought a charm over her. 
For my own part, I am delighted to have 
recovered my appetite, my sleep, and all the 
rest, and yet I regret having come ; can you 
reconcile that? Let me know as soon as 
possible what you think of my Pole; but. 
pray do not condemn him unheard. No 
| hasty decision, I entreat ; an expert is bound 
| not to be influenced by his prejudices, but to 
| weigh his judgments as his words. Adieu, 
dear madame ; pity me in spite of my full 
cheeks.” 

Madame de Lorcy replied in these words, 
| by return of post :— 
| “You are indeed innocent, my dear pro- 
| fessor, and your finesse is but too apparent ; 
'I could not help understanding. Is she 
indeed so foolish? I did not think her over- 
wise; but here she astonishes me more than 
I would have believed. You can tell her 
for me—or rather, don’t say anything to her ; 
I will only speak to you, I am too angry 
to reason with her. I will see your Pole, I 
await him resolutely; but, in truth, I have 
seen him already. I am well acquainted 
with him, I know him by heart ; Ihave no 
| doubt that he is some impostor. I will 
| examine him without prejudice, with strict 
| impartiality. You are so good as to remind 
| me that an expert suspends his judgment. 1 
will hold my police force in reserve, and I 
will let you know before long what I think of 
your adventurer. Ah! yes, I do pity you, 
poor man, After all, however, you alone are 
to blame; is it my fault that you did not 
know how to act? God bless you!” 








At the time when Samuel Brohl, seated 
amid the heather, under the shade of some 





oaks, was conversing with phantoms, 
Madame de Lorcy, alone in her drawing- 
room, was occupied with her needlework, 
and her thoughts, which revolved in a circle, 
like a horse in a riding-school. She had for 
several days been expecting Count Abel La- 
rinski’s visit ; she wondered at his want of 
promptness, and suspected that he was afraid 
of her. This suspicion pleased her. Severak 
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times she fancied she heard a man’s step in 
the antechamber, at which she started ner- 
vously, and the rose-coloured strings of her 
cap fluttered on her shoulders. 

Suddenly, while she was counting her 
stitches, with head bent down, some one 
entered without her perceiving it, seized her 
hand, and, devoutly kissing it, threw his hat 
on the table, and then dropped into a chair, 
where he remained motionless, with his legs 
stretched out, and his eyes riveted on the 
floor. 

“Qh! It is you, Camille,” exclaimed 
Madame de Lorcy. ‘*You come _ oppor- 
tunely. Well?” 

““ Well! yes, madame, that’s just it,” re- 











plied M. Langis ; “‘and you see before you 
the most unhappy of men. Why is your 
pond dry? I want to fling myself into it 
head foremost.” 

Madame de Lorcy laid down her em- 
broidery, and crossed her arms. “So you 
have returned,” said she. 

‘“‘T heartily wish I had never gone there! 
It is a land where poison is sold, and I have 
drunk of it.” 

* Don’t talk in that absurd way. You 
have seen her? What did you say to her?” 

“Nothing, madame—nothing of what is 
in my heart. I made her believe that I had 
reflected, and changed my views; that I was 
entirely cured of my foolish passion for her ; 
that I was simply making her a friendly visit. 
Yes, madame, I remained half a day with 
her, and during that half-day I never once 
betrayed myself. I convinced her that the 
mask was a face. Tell me, conscientiously, 
have you ever read of a more heroic act in 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives of Great Men’ ?” 

“And Antoinette, what did she say to 
you?” 

“She was so enchanted, so delighted with 
the change, that she was ready to embrace 
me.” 

‘She shall pay for it. And the man, did 
you see him?” 

“]T just caught a glimpse of him—looked 
up to him as was befitting the humility of 
my position. This fortunate man, this 
glorious mortal, was enthroned on the top of 
the mail-coach.” 

“Ts he really so fascinating ?” 

“ He has, I assure you, a certain look of 
deep profundity, and he bears his exploits 
inscribed on his brow. What am I, to 
contend against him? You must allow that 
I have the appearance of a schoolboy. And 








yet, if I were to boast. . . . This road in 


Transylvania for which I had the contract 
was by no means easy to construct. We 
had to cut through the solid rock, working 
in the air, suspended by ropes. This 
perilous labour so disheartened our workmen 
that some of them left us; so to encourage 
the rest, I was slung up like them, and like 
them handled the pickaxe. One day, in 
the explosion of a charge, a piece of stone 
struck the rope of one of my men with such 
violence that it cut it as clean in two as the 
edge of a razor would have done. The man 
fell—I believed him to be lost ; by a miracle, 
his clothes caught in some brushwood, to 
which he succeeded in clinging. It was 
I who went to his assistance, and I declare 
to you that in this rescue I proved the 
strength of my muscles, and ran the risk 
twenty times of breaking my neck. The 
workmen had mistrusted me on account of 
my youth ; from that day, I can assure you, 
they held me in respect.” 

“Did you relate this incident to Antoi- 
nette?”’ 

“What would have been the use? With 
women it does not suffice to be a great man ; 
you must have the look of one too.” And 
Camille Langis cried out, clenching his fists : 
“Ah! madame, tell me, I entreat you, do 
you know where I can procure a Polish 
head, a Polish moustache, a Polish smile? 
Pray, where are these articles to be had, 
and what is their market price? I will not 
haggle! O women! what a set you are— 
plague on you!” 

“ And are aunts the same?” gravely asked 
Madame de Lorcy. 

He answered more calmly, “ No, madame, 
you are a woman without an equal, and I 
name you every day in my prayers. You 
are my only resource, my consolation, my 
counsel. Do not refuse me your precious 
advice! What ought I to do?” 32 

Madame de Lorcy gazed up at the ceiling 
for an instant, and then said: ‘ Love else- 
where, my dear ; abandon this foolish girl to 
her fate and her Pole.” 

He started and replied: “You demand 
what is impossible. I am no longer my own 
master; she has taken possession of me— 
she holds me fast. Love elsewhere, indeed ! 
What can you be thinking of? I detest 
her—but I adore her!” 

She rejoined: “You are talking nonsense 
again. When you make up your mind not 
to love, you will love no more.” 

“That supposes that I have several hearts 
to choose from. I never had but one, and 
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that no longer belongs to me. So you refuse 
me your advice ?” 

“What advice would you have me give 
you before having seen M. Larinski—before 
having taken the measure of this hero?” 

“What ! you expect to see him?” 

“T am waiting for him to call, and I am 
sorry he keeps me waiting.” 

“Seriously, will you receive this man ?” 

“T have been asked to examine him.” 

“TI am lost, if you feel the need of hearing 
before condemning him. Our most sacred 
duty is to be resolutely unjust toward the 
enemies of our friends.” 

“Nonsense! I shall not be indulgent 
toward him.” 

“Do as you like; I have my plan.” 

“What is it?” 

**T shall pick a quarrel on some pretext or 
other with this trespasser, this poacher, and 
I will blow the top of his head off.” 

“‘A fine scheme, my dear Camille! And 
afterward, when you have killed him, you 
will have gained a great deal. Have you 
confidence in me? I have already begun to 
work for you. The Abbe Miollens, as you 
know, is well informed with regard to Polish 
emigrants; I have sent to him for infor- 
mation. I have also written to Vienna for 
intelligence concerning him. Antoinette is 
foolish in forming such an acquaintance, it 
must be admitted ; but, in matters of honour, 
she is as particular as an ermine about the 
whiteness of her robe, and if there be in M. 
Larinski’s past a stain no larger than a ten-sou 
piece, she will discard him for ever. Let me 
act; be wise, do not blow out any one’s 
brains. What in the world would become of 
us all, if the only way to get rid of people 
was by killing them?” 

As she uttered these words a servant 
entered, bearing a card on a silver salver. 
She took the card and exclaimed: ‘“ When 
you speak of the wolf... . Here is our 
man!” She begged M. Langis to retire; 
he implored permission to remain, promising 
to be a model of discretion. She was insist- 
ing on his leaving when the sos-disant Count 
Abel Larinski appeared. 

Samuel Brohl had scarcely taken three 
steps in Madame de Lorcy’s drawing-room 
before he conjectured why M. Moriaz had 
asked him to go there, and what was the 
significance of the commission with which 
he was charged. * Notwithstanding that the 
drawing-room had a southern aspect, and 
that it was then the middle of the month of 
August, it seemed to him to be cold there. 





He thought that he felt a draught of chilly 
air, an icy wind, which almost pierced him 
through and through, and caused him to 
shiver in an unpleasant manner. He did 
not need to look very attentively at Madame 
de Lorcy to be convinced that he was before 
his judge, and that this judge was not a 
friendly one ; and as soon as his gaze met 
that of M. Camille Langis, something warned 
him that this young man was his enemy. 
Samuel Brohl had the gift of observation. 

He delivered his message, and handed 
Madame de Lorcy the little portfolio that 
contained Mademoiselle Moriaz’s painting, 
expressing his regret that business had pre- 
vented him from coming sooner. Madame 
de Lorcy thanked him for his kindness, with 
rather a cool politeness, and asked him for 
news of her goddaughter. He did not ex- 
patiate on this topic. 

“The valley of Saint Moritz is a dreary 
country,” she next said. 

“ Rather say, madame, that it isa dreary 
country possessing a great charm for those 
who love it.” 

“Tt appears that Mademoiselle Moriaz is 
almost wearied to death there. I should 
think she would die of ennut.” 

“Do you think her capable of yielding to 
ennui in any place?” 

*‘ Certainly, do not doubt it ; but she has 
recourse to her imagination to dispel the 
tedium. She has a marvellous talent for 
procuring her diversion and for varying her 
pleasures. Hers is an imagination having 
many relays: no sooner is one horse ex- 
hausted than there is another to take its 
place.” 

‘‘That is a precious gift,” he replied 
briefly. “I assure you, however, that you 
calumniate the Engadine. The trees there 
are not so well grown as those in your park ; 
but the Alpine fir and pine have their 
beauty.” 

* You went to this hole for your health, 
monsieur ? ” 

““Yes, and no, madame. I was not ill, 
but my physician contended that I should be 
still better if I breathed the air of the Alps 
for three weeks. It was taking a cure as a 
preventive.” 

“M. Larinski made the ascent of Mor- 
teratsch,” said Camille, who, seated on a 
divan with his arms extended on his knees, 
had never ceased to look at Samuel Brohl 
with a hard and hostile glance. ‘“ That is an 
exploit which can only be performed by 
people who are in good health.” 
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“Tt is no exploit,” replied Samuel; “it is 
a work of patience, easy for those who are 
not subject to dizziness.” 

“You are too modest,” rejoined the young 
man. ‘Had I done as much, I would soon 
let people know it.” 

“Have you attempted the ascent?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Not at all. Ido not care about having 
feats of prowess to relate,” he replied, in an 
almost challenging tone. 

Madame de Lorcy hastened to interrupt 
the conversation by saying, “‘ Is this the first 
time you have been in Paris, monsieur?”’ 

“Yes, madame,” replied Samuel, who 
withdrew more and more into his shell. 

* And does Paris please you as much as a 
pine-grove ?” 

‘‘ Much more, madame.” 

** Have you any acquaintances ?”’ 

“ None; and the truth is, I have no desire 
to make any.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘*Shall I tell you my reason? I am not 
fond of breaking ice, and Poles complain 
that there is nothing in the world so icy as 
Parisian coldness.” 

“That explains itself,” cried Camille. 
‘Paris, that is Paris proper, is asmall city of 
a hundred thousand souls, and this small city 
is invaded more and more by strangers who 
come here to seek pleasure or fortune. It is 
but natural that Paris should protect itself.” 

“Parisians pride themselves on their 
penetration,” replied Samuel. ‘It does not 
require much of it to distinguish an honest 
man from an adventurer.” 

“Ah! permit me,” returned M. Langis, 
“that depends a good deal on practice. 
The most skilful are sometimes deceived.” 

Samuel Brohl rose and made a movement 
to leave. Madame de Lorcy insisted on his 
sitting down again. She saw that she had 
made a bad beginning in the fulfilment of 
her office of examining magistrate, and of 
gaining the prisoner’s confidence. Fearing 
that Camille, in spite of his promise, would 
spoil everything by some impertinence, she 
found a pretext to send him away: she 
begged that he would go and examine a pair 
of horses which she had recently purchased. 

As soon as he was gone, she changed her 
manner : she grew amiable, she endeavoured 
to remove the bad impression of her first 
welcome ; she put Count Abel at his ease, 
who felt that the air about him was losing its 
chilliness. Without appearing to do so, she 
made him undergo an examination—she 


asked him many questions; he replied 
promptly. Visitors came in; it was an hour 
before he took leave, after having promised 
Madame de Lorcy to dine with her the next 
day. 

She did not wait until then to write to M. 
Moriaz. Her letter ran thus :— 


August 16, 1875. 

“You recommend me to be impartial, my 
dear friend. Why should I not be? It is 
true that I have dreamed of a certain 
marriage : one of the parties would not listen 
to my propositions, and the other has 
abandoned the idea. My project has come 
to nothing. Camille has enjoined me never 
to speak of it to him again. You see I am 
no longer interested in the question, or, 
rather, I have in the matter no other interest 
than that which I feel for Antoinette, whose 
happiness is as dear to me as it is to you. 
By the way, do not give her my letters; read 
to her the passages that you judge suitable to 
communicate—I leave that to your discretion 

“ First of all, let me unfold to you my 
humble opinions. I am charged with having 
prejudices ; it is ashocking calumny. I will 
make you a profession of faith, and you shall 





judge. Iam at war with more than one 
point of our French morals ; I deplore the 
habit that we have formed of considering 
marriage as a buiness transaction, of esteem- 
ing it asa financial or commercial partner- 
ship, and making everything subordinate to 
the equality of the personal estates. This 
principle is revolting to me, my dear friend. 
We are accused in foreign countries of being 
an immoral people. Heavens! it seems to 
me that we understand and practise virtue 
quite as much as the English or Germans, 
and, to speak the whole truth, I am not afraid 
to advance the opinion that this, of all the 
countries of the universe, is the one where 
there is the most virtue. It is not at that 
point that we sin. Our misfortune is, that 
we are too rational in our habits of life, too 
circumspect, too prudent ; we lack boldness 
in our undertakings ; we wish, as it is said, 
to have one foot on firm land and the other 
not far off. We must have security ; we do 
not like risk ; doubtful affairs do not please 
us ; we are too prone to look ahead, and to 
look ahead is to fear. That is one reason why 
we send out nocolonies. Are you satisfied 
with me? 

“ Napoleon I. was in the habit of saying 
that, in fighting a battle, he so ordered 
matters as to have seventy chances out of the 
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hundred in his favour ; he left the rest to 
fate. Ah! brave people, life is a battle, but 
the French of to-day will not risk anything. 
They are the most honest, the least romantic 
of men, and I regret it. Read Antoinette 
this passage of my letter. Our young people 
think that they have a right to the paternal 
fortune; they consider that their father is 
wanting in his duty if he does not leave them 
a settled position, a certain future. Their 
second preconceived notion is that they must 
find a wife who will bring them as much at 
least as they have to offer her. I have so 
much, you have so much—we are evidently 
created for each other ; let us marry. All 
this is deplorable. I like better to hear of 
the young American who only expects from 
his parents the education necessary for a 
man to make his way ; he has his tools 





given to him and the method of using them, 
but not a sou. You have learned to swim, 
my friend—swim. After that he marries, 
most frequently a woman who has nothing, 
and who loves to spend money. May the 
all-powerful dollar protect him! He will 
gaily make an opening for himself in life, and 
his wife will bring up a large family, who will 
follow the same course as theirfather. Where 
it is customary for hunger to marry thirst, 
there are happy marriages, and a hardy race 
of people. In all conscience, am I not 
romantic enough? 

“Let me consider another case. Take a 
man who has fortune: he profits thereby to 
consult his heart only, and offer his name and 
revenues to the woman he loves and who has 
no dower. I clap my,hands, I think it the best 
of examples, and I regret thatit isso seldom 
practised among us. In France princes are 
never seen marrying shepherdesses ; on the 
contrary, one too often sees penniless sons-in- 
law carrying off heiresses, and that is precisely 
the most objectionable case. In a romance, 
or at the theatre, the poor young man who 
marries a million is a very noble person ; in 
life it is different. Notif the poor young man 
had a profession or a trade, if he could pro- 
cure by his own work a sufficient income to 
render him independent of his wife; but if 
he submit to be dependent on her, if he 
expect from her his daily bread, if he resign 
himself to live in his wife’s house, to roll in 
her carriage, to ask her for the expenses of 
his toilet, for his pocket-money, and perhaps 
for sundry questionable outlays—frankly this 
young man lacks pride ; and what is a man 
who has no pride? Besides, what surety is 
there that in marrying itis indeed the woman 





he is in love with and not the dower? Who 
assures me that Count Abel Larinski—I 
name no one; personalities are odious, and I 
own there are exceptions. Ah, how rare 
they are! If I were Antoinette, I would 
love the poor, but for their own sake I 
would not marry them. The interest of the 
whole human race is at stake. Beggars are 
inventive ; let them have their own way to 
make, and they will be sure to invent some 
means of livelihood ; give them the key ofa 
cash-box, and they will cease to strive, you 
have destroyed their genius. My dear pro- 
fessor, in fifteen years I have brought about a 
great many marriages. Three times I have 
married hunger to thirst, and I am happy to 
say I once induced a millionaire to marry a 
poor girl who had not a sou, but I never 
aided a beggar to marry a rich girl. Now 
you have my principles andideas. ... Are 
you listening to me still? You fall asleep 
sometimes while listening to a sermon. 
Good! you open your eyes—I proceed : 

“T have seen your man. Well, sincerely, 
he only half pleases me. I do not deny 
that he has a handsome head; a sculptor 
might use it asa model. I will add that his 
eyes are very interesting, by turns grave, 
gentle, gay, or melancholy. I have nothing 
to say against his manners or his language ; 
his address is excellent, and he is no booby 
—far from it. With all this there is some- 
thing about him which shocks me—I 
scarcely know what—a mingling of two 
natures that I cannot explain. He might be 
said to resemble, according to circumstances, 
a lion or a fox; I believe that the fox-nature 
predominates, that the lion is supplementary. 
I simply give you my impressions, which I 
am perfectly willing to be induced to change. 
I am inclined to fancy that M. Larinski 
passed his first youth amid vulgar surround- 
ings, that later he came into contact with 
good society, and being intelligent soon 
shook off the force of early influences ; but 
there still remain some traces of these. 
While he was in my drawing-room his eyes 
twice took an inventory of its contents, and 
that with a rapidity which would have done 
credit to a practised appraiser. It was then, 
especially, that he had the air of a fox. 

“Nor is this all. I read the other day the 
story of a princess who was travelling over 
the world, and asked hospitality, one evening, 
at the door of a palace. Was she a real 
princess or an adventuress? The queen who 
received her judged it well to ascertain. For 
this purpose she prepared for her, with her 
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own hands, a soft bed, composed of two 
mattresses, on which she piled five feather- 
beds ; between the two mattresses she slipped 
three peas. The next day the traveller was 
asked how she had slept. ‘ Very badly,’ she 
replied. ‘I do not know what was in my 
bed, but my whole body is bruised; I am 
black and blue, and I never closed my eyes 
till dawn !’—‘ She is a true princess!’ cried 
the queen. Is M. Larinski a true piince? 
I made him undergo the test of the three 
peas. I allowed myself to question him with 
indiscreet, urgent, improper curiosity ; he did 
not appear to feel the indiscretion. He re- 
plied promptly and submissively; he en- 
deavoured to satisfy me, and I was not satis- 
fied. I shall see him again to-morrow—he 
comes to dine at Maisons. I only wish to be 
able to prove to myself that he is a true 
prince. 

“‘ My dear professor, you are the most im- 
prudent of men, and, whatever happens, you 
have only yourself to blame. People do not 
open their doors so easily to strangers. You 
tell me that, thanks to M. Larinski’s kind- 
ness, you did not break your leg. Mercy on 
me! a father had better break his leg in three 
places than expose his daughter to the risk 
of marrying an adventurer ; his leg could be 
easily set. There is nothing so frightful in 
that. 

“ P.S.—I open my letter. I want to 
prove to you how much I desire to be just, 
and how far my impartiality goes. You 
know that my neighbour, Abbé Miollens, 
lived a long time in Poland, and has corre- 
spondents there. I begged him to get me 
information concerning the Count—of course, 
without explaining anything to him. He 
reports that Count Abel Larinski is a true 
count. His father, the confiscation of the 
property, the emigration to America, the 
Isthmus of Panama—all are true ; the history 
is authentic. Countess Larinski was a most 
amiable woman. Concerning the son, no- 
thing is known ; he must have been three or 
four years old when he landed in New York. 
No one ever saw him; no one seems to 
know anything about his taking part in the 
insurrection of 1863. Having spoken the 
truth about his parents, it is to be presumed 
that he told the truth about himself. Very 
well, but one can fight for one’s country, 
and have an excellent woman for one’s 
mother, and yet possess none of the qualities 
which go towards making a happy household. 
I take back the word adventurer, but I still 
hold to all I have said about him. Why did 








he take an inventory of my furniture with 
his eyes ? why did he sleep so soundly in a 
bed where there were three peas? This 
requires an explanation. 

“Kiss Antoinette for me. Give my re- 
gards to Mademoiselle Moiseney, without 
telling her that I think her a simpleton ; it 
is a conviction from which nothing can move 
me. Wasit, indeed, very difficult to descend 
from that terrible rock of yours?” 


Three days later, Madame de Lorcy wrote 

a second letter : 
“ August 19. 

“TI have received this very moment, my 
dear monsieur, the reply from Vienna that I 
have been expecting, and which I hasten to 
share with you. I have applied to our 
friend Baron B——, first secretary of the 
embassy from France to Vienna, in order to 
try to learn what reputation Count Larinski 
had left there. He is esteemed there as a 
most worthy man; as an inventor who was 
more daring than wise ; as a devoted patriot ; 
as one of those Poles whose only thought is 
of Poland and of their Utopia, and who 
would set fire to the four corners of the 
earth without wincing, for the sole purpose 
of procuring embers at which to roast their 
chestnuts. I will not return to the subject 
of the gun; you knowall about it. It seems 
that there was some good in this explosive 
gun, and that he who invented it united a 
sort of genius with ingenuousness, inexperi- 
ence, and ignorance enough to make one 
weep. Nothing can be said against the 
private character of the man. He had a few 
debts, and his tradespeople felt considerable 
anxiety when he left Vienna one morning on 
foot. He had no sooner reached Switzer- 
land than he sent back money to settle 
everything. Here we have an admirable 
trait. However, his tastes were simple, and 
he led a steady life; it was the gun that 
brought his finances into disorder. I will 
add that M, Larinski visited in Vienna at 
several of the most distinguished houses, 
where he is remembered most kindly. He 
was sought everywhere on account of his 
talents as a musician, which were far more 
to be relied on than his talent as a gunsmith. 
He plays the piano to perfection, and has a 
very beautiful voice. Had he employed 
these talents, he could have made his way in 
the opera, but his dignity held him back. 
Now you know what has been communicated 
to me by Baron B——. I have added 
nothing, I have omitted nothing. 
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“T am going to astonish you. Would you 
believe that I am beginning to be reconciled 
to Count Larinski? What shocked me in 
him is explained and excused by his long 
residence in America. He is, to tell the 
truth, half Yankee and half Pole. Far 
from having prejudices against him, I now 
have them in his favour. Do you know, 
I am by no means sure that he cherishes in 
his heart any serious feeling for your 
daughter? As a man of taste he admires 
her. I should like to know who would not 
admire her! I suspect Antoinette has 
allowed her imagination to become excited 
about nothing. He talks of her on all 
occasions in as free and tranquil a fashion as 
he would talk of a work of art. I find it im- 
possible to believe that he is in love. I have 
in vain watched his green eyes. I have 
never seen a suspicious look. 

“As I told you, he came to Maisons yes- 
terday to dine. I had invited the Abbé 
Miollens, and Camille had invited himself. 
promising that he would act like a philosopher. 
He only half kept his promise ; for I must 
inform you that my nephew has conceived, 
I do not know why, an insurmountable 
antipathy to M. Larinski; he is subject to 
taking dislikesto people. During dinner, the 
Abbé Miollens, who is a great linguist and a 
great traveller, and who has at the ends of 
his fingers everything concerning Poland and 
the Poles, led the conversation to the insur- 
rection of 1863. M. Larinski, at first, re- 
frained from discussing this sad subject; 
little by little the flood-gates were opened: 
he related his adventures or campaigns with- 
out boasting, praising others rather than 
himself ; when suddenly his voice grew husky 
and his eyes dim, he interrupted himself, and 
begged we would speak of other things, 
Fortunately, at this moment, he did not see 
Camille, whose lips wore a sinister smile. 
Young Frenchmen have become such scep- 
tics! I gave the bad boy such a look, and 
on leaving the table I sent him to smoke a 
cigar in the park. 

**T should confess to you that M. Larinski 
has made a conquest of the Abbé Miollens, 
who of all men is the most difficult to please. 
You are aware that the abbé is a remarkable 
violinist ; he sent for his instrument ; M. La- 
rinski seated himself at the piano, and the 
two gentlemen played a concerto by Mozart 
most exquisitely. The conversation which 
followed charmed me more than the con- 
certo. I donot know by what fatality we 
came to speak of marriage. I did not miss 


the opportunity to disclose, with a most in- 
nocent air, my little theories, with which you 
are acquainted. Would you believe that the 
Count concurred, more than concurred, with 
my views? He is more royalist than the 
king; he does not admit that a good rule 
allows of any exception. According to him, 
a poor man who marries a rich woman forfeits 





his honour, debases himself, sells himself ; 
he is a man in bondage. He developed this 
theme with sombre eloquence. I assure you 
that the lion no longer bore any resemblance 
to the fox. 

“ After the departure of this fine musician 
and great orator, the Abbé Miollens, re- 
maining alone with me, told me how much 
he was charmed with his conversation and 
manners ; he could not cease to sing his 
praises. I think he went a little too far. 
However, I joined with him in regretting 
that a man of his merit should be reduced to 
live by expedients. The abbé’s arm reaches 
a long way ; he promised me that he would 
busy himself, at the expense of all other busi- 
ness, to find some employment for M. La- 
rinski. He remembered that there was 
some talk of establishing in London an in. 

















ternational school for the living languages, 
One of the founders of this institute had ap- 
plied to him to learn if he could recommend 
some professor of the Slavonian languages. 
It would be exactly the thing, and I should 
be delighted to procure for your /rodégé an 
occupation which would ensure all the hap- 
piness that it is possible to enjoy on the other 
side of the Channel. After this, will you 
still accuse me of being prejudiced against 
him ? 

“Adieu, my dear monsieur. Give my 
tender love to my amiable granddaughter. 
I rely on you to read my letters to her with 
care and discretion. Little girls should have 
only a part of the truth.” 


Eight days after Madame de Lorcy wrote 
a third letter, which was thus expressed : 


“ August 27. 

“T am more and more content with 
M. Larinski. I blame myself for the sus- 
picions with which he inspired me. The 
Viennese were right to consider him a 
worthy man, and the Abbé Miollens has not 
valued him too highly. You write, on your 
part, my dear friend, that you are not dis- 
satisfied with Antoinette, She is gay, tran- 
quil; she walks, paints, never speaks of 
Count Abel Larinski, and, when you speak 
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to her of him, she smiles and does not reply. 
You claim that she has reflected; that time 
and absence have wrought their effect. ‘ Out 
of sight, out of mind,’ you say. Take care! 
I am more mistrustful than you. Are you 
very sure that Antoinette may not be a sly- 
boots ? 

“What is certain is, that I received a 
charming epistle from her, in which there is 
no more mention of M. Larinski than if 
Poland and the Poles did not exist. She 
praises the Engadine ; she pretends that she 
would ask for nothing better than to end her 
days in a pine-forest. I can read between 
the lines that it would be a_pine-forest 
after her own heart, where there would be 
reunions, balls, dinner parties evening 
parties, a conservatory of music, and the 
opera. The last paragraph of her letter is 
devoted to the insurrection in Herzegovina, 
and it is hardly worth while to say that all 
her sympathies are with the insurgents. ‘If 
I were a man,’ she writes, ‘I would go and 
fight for them.’ That is very well; she 
always took the part of thieves against the 
police. I remember long ago—she was ten 
years old—I told her the story of an unfor- 
tunate traveller besieged in a forest by an 
army of wolves. He madea barricade about 
himself, and around it he lighted great fires. 
The wolves fell into the flames, where they 
roasted, one after the other. Antoinette 
began to weep bitterly, and I imagined that 
she was lamenting the terror of the unfor- 
tunate man. ‘Not at all,’ she cried; ‘the 
poor beasts!’ She was made so; we cannot 
remake her. She will always side with the 
wolves, especially with the lean ones who 
can scarcely make two ends meet. 

*T told you that Count Larinski was a 
worthy man. He came to see me the day 
before yesterday. We have become very 
good friends. I asked him if Paris still 
pleased him, and he replied, with the most 
gracious smile, ‘What I like best in Paris is 
Maisons Lafitte.” —Thereupon he said some 
exceedingly pretty things, which I will not 
repeat. We walked /ée-d-té#e around the 
park. I am thankful that I returned heart- 
whole! We talked politics; he bears the 
reputation of being hot-headed, but he is not 
wanting in good sense. I wished to know if 
he was in favour of the Turks or of the 
Bosnians. He replied: 

“¢As a Christian, as a Catholic, I am in- 
terested in the Christians of the East, and I 
am. for the Cross against the Crescent.’ He 
pronounced these words, Christian, Catholic, 








and Cross, in a most impressive tone. I 
surmise that he is a devotee. He added, 
‘As a Pole, I am for Turkey.’ 

***T believed,’ said I, ‘that the Poles had 
sympathy with all the oppressed.’ 

“* Poles,’ he replied, ‘ cannot like those who 
like their oppressors, and the y cannot forget 
that the Osmanlis have been and are their 
natural allies, and, sometimes their refuge. 

“T gave him Antoinette’s letter to read. I 
was very glad, at any hazard, to prove to 
him that she could write four pages without 
asking after him. He read it with extreme 
attention ; but when he came to the famous 
passage—‘ If I were a man, I would go and 
fight for them !’—he smiled, and returned me 
the letter, saying, in a disdainful and rather 
a dry tone: 

“Write for me to Mademoiselle Moriaz 
that I believe Iam a man, yet that I will not 
fight for the Bosnians, and that the Turks 
are my greatest friends,’ 

“She is foolish,’ I said. ‘ Fortunately, 
she changes her folly with every new moon!’ 

***What would you have?’ he replied; 
‘in order not to be insipid, it is well to be a 
little foolish. My poor mother used often to 


i say: “ My son, youth should be employed in 


laying by a great store of extravagant enthu- 
siasm ; otherwise, at the end of life’s journey 
the heart will be empty, for much is left on 
the road.”’ 

“ Calm, I beg you, your excited fears ; no 
one has designs on your daughter; we evi- 
dently find her charming, but are by no 
means in love with her. With much pre- 
cautionand circumlocution I gently proceeded 
to question Count Larinski on the state of his 
affairs, about which he has never opened his 
mouth. He frowned. I did not lose courage, 
I offered him this place of professor of the 
Slavonian languages, of which the abbé had 
again spoken. I saw in an instant that his 
sensitive pride had taken alarm. However, 
upon reflection, he softened, thanked me, 
declined my kind offer, and announced— 
guess what! How much is my news worth? 
what will you give me for it? He announced, 
I tell you, that in two weeks—you under- 
stand me—he will return to Vienna, where he 
has been promised a post in the office of the 
Minister of War. I did rot dare to ask what 
was the salary ; after all, if he is satisfied, it 
is not for us to be harder to please than he. 
When I affirm that Count Larinski is a good, 
worthy man! .. . In two weeks! you under- 
stand me perfectly. 

“ My dear friend, I am enchanted to know 
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health ; but do not be imprudent. 
are fatal. Becareful not to leave Churwalden 


sphere of the plains. Your physician, whom 
I have just seen, declares that if you hasten 
your return he will not answer for the con- 
sequences. Antoinette, I am sure, will join 
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terruptedly and for a_ longer 
X period among the better classes 
of English society than hunting. 


of the most healthy exercises in which a man 


excitement attached to it. It must be said 
that much diversity of opinion exists as 
to whether hunting is or is not a cruel and 
improper sport. Persons will naturally 
argue, as is usual in such cases, accord- 
ing to the strength of their inclination for 
the sport, and the facility with which it can 
be indulged. A sedentary student, quite re- 
moved from the bustle and enthusiasm 
attendant on a fox-chase, has time to ponder 
on the moral nature of the employment ; 
while a country gentleman, to whom a fox- 
chase is as one of the sinews of life, will scout 
the idea that his favourite sport is open to 
objection. Certain it is that very many per- 
sons of amiable and humane dispositions 
adopt sporting as one of their modes of re- 
creation. A writer not unfairly puts the 


the sufferings of animals are limited not only 
in wisdom, but in mercy (for increase our 
sensibilities, and who could live?) And let us 
not charge a sportsman with cruelty because 
he is the destroyer of that part of the brute 
creation which it was evidently intended 
should be destroyed by some one. Sportsmen 
have existed, and must for ever exist, from 
necessity. They have extirpated some 
animals, and called out such as are service- 
able to man and submit to his will and 
government. ‘Those that will submit are his 
friends, those that will not are his foes; and 
so it was intended to be. The sports of the 
fied, indeed, as now followed, are generally 








that the water of Saint Moritz and the air of 
the Engadine have entirely re-established your 
Half-cures | 


too soon, for the descent into the heavy atmo- 


may be engaged, and has a strong vein of 


question thus :—‘‘Our sensibilities towards | 
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her entreaties to ours. Do not let us see you 
before the end of three weeks! Follow my 
orders, my dear professor, and all will go well. 
Camille is about to leave ; he has become in- 
supportable. He had the audacity to assert 
to me that I was a good woman, but very 
credulous, which in my estimation is not very 
polite. He no longer acts as a nephew, and 
respect is dead.” 
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OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. 


IV. HUNTING. 


allowed to have a tendency to improve and 


} 
| promote a free and generous conduct, as well 


It is, allowing for accidents, one | 


as that manly spirit which is the very reverse 
of cruelty ; and in the harmless exercise of 
our imagination, looking at that law of nature 


| which enjoins the destruction of one animal 


for the good of another, so far from passing a 
hard sentence on the sportsman, we think, with 
the poet, that ‘his life is pure who wears no 
fouler stain.’ ” 

The ancient Britons, like most other rude 
tribes, procured the greater part of their food 
by hunting ; and it is said that the inhabit- 


| ants of the northern parts of the island lived 








chiefly by the depredation which they com- 
mitted in the southern districts, and by 
hunting. Strabo said that the British dogs 
were highly esteemed on the Continent, on 
account of their excellent qualities for hunt- 
ing, and these qualities he appeared to think 
were natural to them, and not the effect of 
tutorage by their foreign masters. There is 
evidence that venison constituted the greater 
portion of the food of the Britons; and as 
they had in their possession such dogs as 
were naturally prone to the chase, there can 
be little doubt that hunting by the aid of 
dogs was practised by them. Again, as they 
kept large herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, which required protection from the 
wolves and other ferocious animals that in- 
fested the woods and coverts, hunting must 
frequently have been rendered an act of ab- 
solute necessity. Wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes seem to have been the property of 
whomsoever could catch them during the oc- 
cupancy of Britain by the Romans; and 
restrictive laws as to the killing of game were 
unknown among our rude forefathers. But 
when the Saxons came over into England 
and assumed authority a change occurred in 
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this respect. ‘The northern nations were | precedented. This conduct was perhaps 
much more addicted to field sports than the | owing to his love for this pastime, for in 
Romans, and the nobles wished to arrogate | other respects his edicts were distinguished 
to themselves the privileges and the facilities by a mildness and consideration for the 
of hunting. Ultimately it became a privi- | amusements of the people. After a short 
lege solely vested in the Crown, and no one | period, in which the Saxons regained their 
could hunt without the king’s permission, | supremacy, came the time of the Norman 
when it became one of the most favourite ex- | Conquest. Under William the Conqueror 
ercises of the titled and wealthy. We are | severe laws were enacted respecting hunting, 
told by Asser that Alfred the Great, before | and the privilege was not only confined to 
he was twelve years of age, was ‘‘a most ex- | the king and his favourites, but in order to 
ive hunter, and excelled in allthe | make the hunting forests more capacious, 


pert and act 
ble art, to which he | whole villages were depopulated, without the 


branches of that most no 

















HUNTING THE HARE IN OLDEN TIMES, 


applied with incessant labour and amazing | least regard being paid to the miseries of the 
success.” When Athelstane, the grandson | suffering inhabitants. William appropriated 
of Alfred, had obtained a signal victory at | in this manner the New Forest in Hampshire ; 
Brunanburg, over Constantine, King of | and his son, Henry the First, did the same at 
Wales, he imposed upon him a yearly tribute Woodstock Park, which he enclosed hy a 
of gold, silver, and cattle, to which was also | stone wall, seven miles in extent. - 
added a certain number of “hawks and | time,” says John of Salisbury, a writer of the 
sharp-scented dogs fit for hunting wild | twelfth century, “hunting and hawking are 
beasts.” The next sovereign, Edgar, remit- esteemed the most. honourable employments, 
ted the pecuniary payment, on condition of | and most excellent virtues by the nobility ; 
receiving annually the skins of three hundred | and they think it the height of worldly felicity 
wolves. to spend the whole of their time in these 
On the Danish conquest of England, | diversions. Accordingly they prepare for 
Canute imposed several restrictions upon the them with more solicitude, expense, and 
pursuit of game, which were not only very | parade than they do for war, and pursue the 
severe, but seem to have been altogether un- wild beasts with greater fury than they do 
2¢ 
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the enemies of their country. By constantly 
following this way of life they lose much of 
their humanity, and become as savage nearly 
as the very brutesthey hunt. Husbandmen, 
with their harmless herds and flocks, are 
driven from their well-cultivated fields, their 
meadows, and their pastures, that wild beasts 
may range in them without interruption.” 
Then speaking to his countrymen, he says, 
** If one of these great and merciless hunters 
shall pass by your habitation, bring forth 
hastily all the refreshments you have in your 
house, or that you can readily buy or bor- 
row from your neighbours, that you may not 
be involved in ruin, or even accused of 
treason.” 

Among the forest laws of these periods it 
was enacted that all unqualified persons were 
subjected to very heavy fines, not only for 
hunting, but even for disturbing the game. 
If a gentleman, or an inferior thane, killed a 
stag in the royal forest, he was degraded 
from his rank; if a chur/; or husbandman, 
committed the same offence, he was reduced 
to slavery ; and if a slave killed one, he suf- 
fered death. Magistrates were appointed in 
every county or shire to put these laws in 
execution, and under them were appointed 
inferior officers, whose province it was to 
apprehend the offenders. During the Nor- 
man period, as some of the clergy followed the 
pastime of hunting to a greater extent than 
was thought consistent with their character, 
a law was made, which prohibited any priest 
or other clerk, not possessing a benefice to the 
yearly amount of ten pounds, from keeping 
a greyhound or any other dog for the pur- 
pose of hunting; neither might they use 
ferrets, hays, nets, hare-pipes, cords, or other 
engines, to take or destroy the deer, hares, 
or rabbits, under the penalty of one year’s 
imprisonment. The higher orders of the 
clergy were altogether exempted from the 
operation of this statute, as the game laws of 
Canute gave them great privileges in this 
respect. 

' Wolf-hunting was, however, encouraged at 
an early period, for the purpose of ridding 
the island of those pests, and it is noted that 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
Robert de Umfrauville held the lordship of 
Riddlesdale, in Northumberland, on condition 
of defending that part of the country from 
wolves. In the time of Edward the Third, 
Thomas Engaine held lands at Pitchley, in 
Northamptonshire, on condition of hunting 
the wolves from the midland counties ; and 
other grants of land were dependent on simi- 








lar conditions. King John, Edward the 
First, and Edward the Third, all took great 
delight in hunting. John’s partiality for fine 
horses, as Strutt observes, is evident from his 
frequently receiving such animals, by way of 
payment, instead of money, for the renewal 
of grants, fines, and forfeitures belonging to 
the Crown. In the reign of Edward the 
First hunting was reduced to a science, and 
regular rules established for its practice. 
Edward the Third took so much delight in the 
sport, that even at the time when he was at war 
with Franceand residentin that country, he had 
with him in hisarmy sixty couples of staghounds 
and as many harehounds, and every day he 
amused himself with hunting or hawking. 
Many of the great lords in the English army 
also had their hounds. Gaston, Earl of 
Foix, a foreign nobleman, contemporary with 
Edward, kept upwards of six hundred dogs 
in his castle for the purpose of hunting, 
among the number being four greyhounds, 
whom he named Tristram, Hector, Brute, and 
Roland. 

The bishops and abbots of this period 
hunted with great state, having a large train 
of retainers and servants, and some of them 
are recorded for their. skill in this pursuit. 
Walter, Bishop of Rochester, in the thirteenth 
century, was an excellent hunter, and so ad- 
dicted to it that at eighty years of age he 
made it almost his only employment. In 
the fourteenth century an Abbot of Leices- 
ter surpassed all the sportsmen of the time 
in hare-hunting ; and even when the higher 
orders of the clergy were travelling from 
place to place upon affairs of business they 
usually had both hounds and hawks in their 
train. When Thomas 4 Becket went as 
ambassador to France from Henry the 
Second, he took a large train of dogs and 
hawks with him. It was one of the laws of 
those times that, though the inferior orders 
of clergy were not permitted to hunt in 
the royal forests, they were allowed to do so 
in their own parks and enclosures. From this 
arose a custom of having an enclosure 
attached to every benefice or priory, to be 
handed down from one possessor to another. 
At the time of the Reformation there were 
thirteen parks, well stocked with deer, be- 
longing to the see of Norwich. Sometimes 
ladies would accompany the gentlemen in 
their hunting parties, or even form parties by 
themselves. Stag-hunting was the branch of 
the sport most favoured by the ladies, and the 
elegant and lightly formed greyhound was 
much esteemed by them and was considered 
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a flattering present from one person to an- 
other. In the old ballad of “ Sir Eglamore,” 
a fair lady presents a greyhound toa favoured 
knight in these words :— 
** Syr, yf you be on hunting fonde, 
I shall you gyve a good greyhounde, 
That is dunne as a doo; 
For as I am trewe gentylwoman, 
There was never deer that he at ran, 
That myght yscape him fro.” 

Henry the First gave a charter to the citi- 
zens of London, permitting them to “ have 
chases, and hunt as well and as fully as their 
ancestors; that is to say, in the Chiltre, in 
Middlesex, and in Surrey.” Other particular 
places or persons were occasionally honoured 
by a privilege of hunting. Thus Richard the 
First gave to Henry de Grey, of Codnor, the 
manor of Furroe, in Essex, with permission 
to hunt the hare and the fox in any lands 
belonging to the Crown, excepting only the 
king’s own demesne park; and _ this 
special mark of the royal favour was 
confirmed by the succeeding monarch. 
In the reign of Henry the Fourth a 
treatise on hunting was written for the use 
of Prince Henry, which gives us some infor- 
mation as to the mode of conducting a royal 
hunt :—“ When the king wished to hunt in 
the parks or royal forests, the master of the 
game and the park-keeper, or the forester, 
was to see that everything was provided 
necessary for the purpose. The hunters and 
officers under the forester, with their assist- 
ants, were commanded to erect a sufficient 
number of temporary buildings for the recep- 
tion of the royal family and their train, and 
these buildings were to be covered with green 
boughs, to answer the double purpose of 
shading the company and the hounds from 
the heat of the sun, and to protect them 
from any inconvenience in case of unfavour- 
able weather. It was the duty of the sheriff 
of the county in which the hunting was to 
occur, to furnish fit stabling for the king’s 
horses, and carts to take away the game. 
Early in the morning, upon the day appointed 
for the sport, the master of the game, with 
the officers deputed by him, were to see that 
the greyhounds were properly placed, and 
the person nominated to blow the horn, 
whose office was to watch what kind of game 
was turned out, and by the manner of wind- 
ing his horn to signify the same to the 
company, that they might be prepared for its 
reception upon its quitting the cover. Proper 
persons were then to be appointed at dif- 
ferent parts of the enclosure, to keep the 


populace at due distance. The yeomen of 
the king’s bow, and the grooms of his tutored 
greyhounds, were charged to secure the king’s 
standing-place, and to prevent any noise 
being made to disturb the game before the 
arrival of his Majesty. When the royal 
family and the nobility were conducted to 
the places appointed for their reception, the 
master of the game, or his lieutenant, sounded 
three long mortes, or blasts with the horn, 
for the uncoupling of the hounds. The game 
was then driven from the cover, and turned 
by the huntsman and the hounds so as to 
pass by the stands belonging to the king and 
queen, and such of the nobility as were per- 
mitted to have a share of the pastime ; who 
might either shoot at them with bows, or 
pursue them with the greyhounds at pleasure. 

The game which the king or the queen, the 

prince or princesses slew with their own 

bows, or particularly commanded to be let 

run, was not liable to any claim from the 

huntsmen or their attendants; but of all 

other game that was killed they had certain 

parts assigned to them by the master of the 

game, according to ancient custom.” Similar 

preparations were made for the sport of the 

great barons and higherclergy. Their tenants 

sometimes held lands of them by the service 

of finding men to enclose the grounds, and 

drive the deer to the stands whenever it 

pleased their masters to hunt. The mode of 

hunting described above differs from that at 

present in use, inasmuch as the chase was 

carried on in an enclosure, so as to keep the 

hunted animal within a comparatively narrow 

sphere or range, ‘There was at one period a 

cruel law in existence, which subjected all 

the dogs that were found in the royal chases 

and forests, excepting such as belonged to 

privileged persons, to be maimed by having 

the left claw cut from their feet unless re- 

deemed by a fine. 

James the First preferred the amusement 
of hunting to hawking or shooting. It has 
been said of this monarch that he divided 
his time betwixt his standish, his bottle, and 
his hunting; the last had his fair weather, 
the two former his dull and cloudy. One 
time when he was ona hunting party near 
Bury St. Edmunds, he saw an opulent trades- 
man, who had joined the chase, “ very brave 
in his apparel, and so glittering and radiant 
that he eclipsed all the court.” The king 
was desirous of knowing the name of that 
gay gentleman, and being informed by one 
of his followers that it was Lamme, he 
facetiously replied, “Lamb, call you him? 
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I know not what kind of lamb he is, but I 
am sure he has got a fleece upon his back.” 

Queen Elizabeth was exceedingly fond of 
hunting, and the nobility who entertained 
her in her different progresses made large 
hunting parties for her amusement. Her 
Majesty, said one of the noblemen of the 
court, in writing to Sir Robert Sidney, “is 


well and excellently disposed to hunting, for | 


every second day she is on horseback, and 
continues the sport long.” Elizabeth was at 
this time fifty-six years old, and was then at 
her palace at Oatlands. Often, when not 
disposed to enter personally into the chase, 
she was entertained with the sight of the 





| 








pastime, At Cowdrey, in Sussex, the seat of 
Lord Montacute, in 1591, one day after 
dinner, the queen witnessed, from a turret, 
sixteen bucks hunted down by greyhounds. 
The citizens of London, with the Lord Mayor 
at their head, used to go down to Epping 
Forest once a year to hunt, and the custom is 
commemorated in a song of the wonders of 
London, written about two centuries and a 
half ago:— 


** Next, once ayear, into Essex a-hunting they do go: 
To see ‘em pass along, O ’tis a most pretty show ; 
My lord, he takes a staff in hand, to beat the bushes 

o’er.” 
Cc. R. LOW. 
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THE HOLINGARTH 


village in an odd corner of 
Southern Yorkshire. It is plea- 





OLINGARTH is only a rural | 


| postmaster, and librarian. 
santly situated near the head of | 
a fertile dale, and occupies a | 


sheltered position on the bank of the small | 


river Leyburn. 


In the neighbourhood there | 


are a good many romantic scenes ; several | 
| bright-eyed, sallow in feature, of middle sta- 


* forces ”—as cascades or waterfalls are called 


in the locality—and a picturesque though | 
| a fair stroke of work in his odd hours at the 


small lake, covering a hundred acres or so, 
impart grace to the sylvan scenery around 
it. The church, though not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, is of great antiquity, and 
there is yet kept up in the parish a curious 
old custom of blowing a horn from the square 
tower of this sacred edifice at ten o’clock 
every night from Holyrood Day to Good 
Friday. The village consists of about forty 
cottages, set down somewhat irregularly, 
though congregated into a little orderliness 


of arrangement at the cross-road, where the | 
parish highway cuts the old coach-path. The | 


doctor occupies the house at the north 
corner; the Parsonage is about a mile off, 
and there is a large but decayed inn, the 
“ Bolton Arms,” a short distance along the 
main road. The school and schoolhouse 
stand on a ridge above the doctor's paddock, 
and down on the roadside, at the end of the 
school Jane, may be seen the pet institution 
alike of the parson, the doctor, and the school- 
master—the Holingarth Library. — 

It consists of a small double cottage, in one 
end of which a pretty large, well-shelved apart- 
ment formed the book-store ; and in the other, 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 


before which was the flower garden, dwelt 
Job Posforth, at once the village shoemaker, 
Job, like most of 
his fellow-craftsmen, was bookish, and being 
able to read, write, and cypher, had been 
put in charge of Her Majesty’s Mail and the 
Holingarth Library. He was gray, and 
slightly bald, heavy-browed, long-nosed and 
ture, and both active and affable. He did 
last ; he was diligent and useful as a post-office 
servant, but the library was his delight. It is 
with this bit of his work we have now to do. 

The library—which Job’s wife aired regu- 
larly and cleaned up occasionally — was 
opened every Friday, from two till five p.m., 
for giving in and getting out books: and 
Job liked to stand there as the dispenser of 
its treasures, in his greenish round coat, with 
vest and breeches of corduroy, without the 
apron sign of his trade. Sometimes a vil- 
lager would drop in and talk, or even dawdle ; 
but that was seldom ; and often the children 
“just let loose from school” would invade 
the premises with return books and jottings 
of what was wanted next, and then Job was 
all life and kindliness. 

“Oh, Mr. Posforth, please,” little Jane 
Fairchild would say, “‘let me have another 
nice story like this, ‘Sunnyside School ;’ 
I’ve read it with such joy, and even Tom 
liked it, though he thought it was a girl’s 
book; and, do you know, Mr. Posforth, 
please, our Mary has not yet forgotten 
the fun and fine pictures, the rhymes 
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and the Bible scenes, the stories and the 
golden texts of ‘Cousin Emily’s Pictures 
and Stories.’”’' How she clapped her hands 
at the pictures, laughed at ‘ Harold Court- 
ney’s Fireworks,’ ‘ Sulky Susan,’ ‘The Broken 
Swing,’ cried about ‘poor Joe Smith,’ and 
liked everything about it!” 

“ Yes, child, it’s a splendid book for a 
careful child, and very pretty the woodcuts 
are!” 

“ Now don’t give us girls’ books always, 
Mr. Posforth, don’t. Give me a sailor's 
book,” Tom would jerk out. “One with 
life in it!” 

** Ah ! ah! boys will be boys, true enough,” 
Job, shaking his head, remarked. “ Now, here 
is a nice book Jane would just like so much to 
read ; it is called ‘Famous Girls,’* and has 
pictures in it too. It contains short lives of 
‘The Queen’ (God bless her !), the Princess 
of Wales, and the Princess Louise; of the 
Princess Charlotte, for whom England 
mourned so much early in the century; of 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle and the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, and 
Baroness Burdett Coutts; besides these, 
Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More— 


‘Her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.’ 
TENNYSON’s Dream of Fair Women. 


Little Miss Burney, Jenny Lind, Felicia 
Hemans, Harriet Martineau—but why should 
I name all the most beloved women, upwards 
of a dozen more, who occupy a place in 
these pages?” 

‘I should so like to have ¢hat,” said Jane, 
“but—but, do please give Tom a book with 
life in it. He wants that.” 

“Well, then, here’s a prize in that line, 
‘The Inca’s Treasure.’ 

“It tells us of a German farmer’s family, 
comfortable and well-to-do, falling into mis- 
fortune and driven by a harsh landlord into 
straits. ‘They and the schoolmaster, with 
whose daughter their eldest son is in love, 
emigrate to Peru, and there—” 

“They have all sorts of wild adventures ! ” 
cried Tom. “ That’s the thing.” 

“Yes, lad, they have. The love of money 
led to sin, and sin to misery and death. *Tis 


1«¢ Cousin Emily’s Pictures and Stories,” London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

“*Famous Girls, who have become Illustrious 
Women of our Time.” By J. M. Darton. London: 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

***The Inca’s Treasure,” adapted from the 
German of Franz Hoffman. By Jessie Young. 
London: E. Marlborough and Co. 





a story we all need minding of,” said Job, as 


he gave the book to Tom. “I'll just put it 
down, Jane, he’ll like it, and it may do him 
good too, and lead him to seek treasures 
better than any Inca could store up in this 
world.” 

“ Thanks,” said Jane Fairchild, as Tom 
clutched the book, and opening it, read: 
“¢Matteo, Matteo!’ yelled Wagner. ‘Spare 
our lives and we will give you back all our 
treasures.’ Oh! that’s rare; there’s sure to 
be something worth reading in this!” 

Occasionally the schoolmaster himself 
would look in, and then Job was peculiarly 
gratified. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Posforth,” Mr. 
Bearwell would say; “I see you are busy. 
Have you anything in hand now, do you 
think, that would suit me?” 

“ Suit you, Mr. Bearwell ?” he would reply ; 
“°tisn't ‘anything’ that’ll please you. But 
I have got in our last parcel that book you 
wanted to see, ‘the Geographical Primer.’* 
“Tt looks well; you'll soon know if it’s 
good.” 

“Let me see! This arrangement of topics 
is excellent :—(1) Coal and Iron ; (2) Copper, 
Brass, Tin, and Lead; (3) Hardware Trades ; 
(4) Building, Glass and Pottery ; (5) Textile 
Trades (Cotton and Wool), Flax, Jute, Silk, 
and Lace; (6) Agriculture; (7) Food and 
Drink; (8) Railways and Shipping Ports ; 
(9) Lesson Table of Industries. Yes, that 
table lesson is constructed on a good plan, 
though perhaps it just wants a double, having 
the industries as the leading idea, and the 
places where they are carried on named 
alongside of them. It might be the better, too, 
of a map—such an industrial map as I have 
seen somewhere—in ‘The School,’ I think. 
At all events the aim is a proper one, 
to give us ‘some acquaintance with the 
industrial condition of the countries of the 
world, with the physical and geographical 
causes which have led to their existence.’ ” 

“Well, if you have digested that, will you 
tell me what you think of this?” says Mr. 
Posforth, handing him “The Secret of a 
Good Memory.”’® “That must be a good 
secret if it can only be made an ‘open’ one. 
It treats, I see, of what memory is and how 
it works, distinguishes between taking in and 
storing ideas, classifies the ways of remember- 


*« Industrial Geography Primer, Great Britain 
and Ireland.” By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. 
&c. London: W. S. Sonnenschein and Alen. 


5«*The Secret of a Good Memory.” By J 
Mortimer Granville. 


London: David Bogue. 
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ing: (1) Facts; (2) Figures; (3) Forms; (4) 
Persons; (5) Places; (6) Property, and then 
comes the secret of a good memory revealed, 
and this is, stated briefly :—attention to the 
mode in which the mind most naturally 
works, and frequent intentional practical 
repetition of the act, by which the mind is 
first informed.” 

“Surely, Job, you have got at the secret 
rapidly and capitally. I am certain that a 
habit of careful attention lies at the root of 
memory-culture. I shall take this book with 
me and study it carefully—as carefully as I 
have done this, which I had from you last, 
‘Child and Child-Nature,’ ® which has taught 
me much indeed ‘ beyond the idea that it is 
better to make children’s lessons pleasant 
than unpleasant,’ and that it is a proper thing 
to teach them ‘to use their limbs readily, 
gracefully, and to good purpose.’ I had 
read a ‘ Life of Frdbel,’ and at the Normal 
College heard lectures on his system ; but I 
now understand the basis and method of the 
kindergarten system better than I did before. 
I shall adopt much of it in my future teach- 
ing. This, however, is not a teacher’s book 
merely, it is even more so a parent’s. I shall 
be glad, Mr. Posforth, if you can get it read 
intelligently by many in the parish.” 

“] shall do my best, sir,” replied Job. “I 
intend taking it up to Mrs. Weatherby, of the 
Garth, on Tuesday, when I go my rounds. 
She, you know, manages the Mothers’ Meet- 
ing up at Wensley Hall Lodge; and she will 
make them understand such a book as that 
better by her talk about it first, than if they 
were to read it ever so much unhelped.” 

Job’s talk of “ going his round”’ requires 
explanation. He had, for facilitating postal 
communication, a pony and a small gig. 
By aid thereof he, in the forenoon, got 
rapidly over his duty as the conveyer and 
receiver of the epistolary intercourse of the 
parish with the outside world. On Tues- 
days, however, Job always gave his pony 
another circuit, or afternoon’s journey. He 
was, as we have said already, long-headed as 
well as handy; and he had found out that 
many would read books if they were taken 
regularly to them, who couldn't get into the 
regular habit of coming for or returning them. 
So he had constructed a library-van, as he 
called it, and had it so made that, while it 


6 “* Child and Child-Nature.” Contributions to the 
Understanding of Frébel’s Educational Theories. By 
the Baroness Marenholz-Bulow. Translated from the 
Second Edition, by Alice M. Christie. London: 


had a seat in front for himself and a boot 
below for small parcels, it had also in the 
hinder part, on opening it, a series of shelves 
which folded in on each side upon one 
another, and so enabled him to take out with 
him a goodly supply of volumes, and to bring 
back those which were returned. It was a 
nice, ingenious, light little thing, and Job was 
really a proud man as he posted along the 
highways or byways of Holingarth, carrying 
with him as he went— 


‘* The sayings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modern books enrolled.” 


On such a day, after passing down the 
village street and crossing the stone bridge 
over the Leyburn, he would get along the 
dale, and stopping before the forester's at 
Cloughdene, some such conversation as this 
would ensue. 

Mrs. Dearsley, looking out from the door 
of the nice red-brick cottage, festooned with 
living greenery: ‘‘Ob, Mr. Posforth, is that 
you? I hope you are well.” 

“That I am, and glad to see you bright 
and cheery. How's Dearsley?” 

“Nicely, nicely, He’s up the Holt to- 
day. It’s fine, isn’t it?” 

“Well, how liked you‘ Whin-Bloom?’? It 
pleased you, I should think?” 

“ Yes, indeed it did, Mr. Posforth. There 
are some fine, sweet things in it which took 
me quite back to my own young Perthshire 
days. Its very name brings me in mind of 
the bonnie, bonnie golden furze, as you call 
it here, of my native ‘ Ordé Braes,’ where 
Robert Nicoll lived and sang. There’s a 
soft, woful strain of the lone, deep-down, 
settled grief that often lies dumb in a woman’s 
heart in ‘ Martin Gray.’ Some of the Scrip- 
ture Idyls— like ‘Unclean! Unclean!!’ 
‘On the Banks of Jordan,’ ‘By Babel’s 
Stream,’ ‘ At Jacob’s Well,’ &c.,—are simple, 
pure, and affecting. ‘The Laird’s Wooing,’ 
‘In the Manse Garden,’ and ‘ Malcolm’s 
Flitting,’ are true and touching. Some of 
the hymns mind me of those I used to learn 
in the Sunday school, and ‘ Our Ain Kirk,’ 
homely Scotch though it is, delighted me 
beyond measure.” 

“If that poetry pleased you so well, this 
story-book will be very gratifying to you. 
‘Jeanie Wilson ’® is a heroine of the times 
when the disruption brought out the romance, 


7 Whin-Bloom.” By Robina F. Hardy. 
burgh: W. P. Nimmo & Co. 
5 **Jeanie Wilson, the Lily of Lammermoor.” 


Edin- 





W. S. Sonnenschein and Allen, 


Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 
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nobleness, and earnestness of the Scottish 
character in a very notable way. Jeanie is 
Australian born, but Scotch by parentage 
and upbringing. There are pleasing rural 
life-pictures in it, and perverse love-passages. 
There are scenes in Scottish student-life, 
and family worship and Christian converse. 
It is reprinted from Sunday at Home, and 
that it is so, stamps it as worthy of being 
read in the home circle.” 

“T was but a girl, Mr. Posforth, in those 
days; but I mind well that there were 
in broad Scotland at that time many proofs 
that truth is stranger than fiction. How 
kind you are, Job, to think of me as you do 
in your choice of books.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Dearsley;I like to have 
customers that will read—read what’s worth 
reading—and that’s what you do, and the 
Committee readily sanction books that will 
please and profit. I have another one after 
you're done with that. ‘Gideon Brown;” 
by Charles Mackay, LL.D., is a true story 
of the Covenant times, and of the persecu- 
tions in Scotland. It gleams with the light 
of the Scottish Covenanter's faith, and is full 
of the wise, pithy reflectiveness of those who 
made the Bible their study. It introduces 
the murder of Archbishop Sharpe, the Battle 
of Bothwell Brigg, and several of the events 
in the lives of Peden, the prophet of the good 
cause, and Renwick, ‘the last of the martyrs 
and one of the bravest and the best.’ Its 
little glints of the Scottish capital in wood 
cuts are exquisite.” 

“Eh, Job, that will be fine; do keep it 
for me.” 

“That I shall gladly, but now I must be 
off,” and he moved onwards to the nearest 
farmsteading. The family was always 
delighted to see Job coming along with his 
book-cart. The Heathcotes kept up the 
good old fashion of reading round the family 
hearth, and the farm-workers were glad to 
hear the younger members of the household 
read the books they got from the library. 
They had had already a volume of those 
stories in which Mrs. Sherwood (ée Butt) 
pourtrays rural manners and scenes so vividly 
and freshly, and through them taught so 

*«* Gideon Brown.” By Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘Egeria,”’ “*A Man’s Heart,” &c. Edin- 
burgh William Oliphant & Co, 

10 Mrs. Sherwood’s Juvenile Library: Vol. I. The 
White Pigeon ; The Lost Trunk ; Think before you 
Act; The Traveller: Vol. II. The Heron’s Plume ; 
Duty is Safety ; Martin Crook ; Jack the Sailor Boy. 
Vol. ILI. : The Fall of Pride ; Grandmamma Parker ; 
The Rose; Frank Beauchamp. London; W. S. 
Sonnenschein and Allen. 





pleasantly the doctrines of evangelical Christ- 
ianity. “The Juvenile Library,” ° in which 
with simple incidents, enlivened by dramatic 
fancy, and enriched with spiritual truth, 
which has just been republished, provided 
the opportunity of having several exceeding 
enjoyable evenings, so that they eagerly 
welcomed Job’s visit with the second 
volume ot the delightful series. 

The next halt he made was, as he had 
promised, at Mrs. Weatherby’s, of the Garth. 
There he deiivered, with Mr. Bearwell’s good 
wishes, ‘‘ The Child and Child-Nature,” as well 
as a copy of a very sensible, wise, and timely 
tract, “ On the Training of Girls,”" which 
she intended to read at the Mothers’ Meeting, 
and which could not fail to be useful when so 
read. Job had also with him the two first 
numbers of the reissue of “ The Family 
Physician,”” which she had ordered, intending 
to make their contents available by instal- 
ments now and again to the mothers who met 
in Wensley Hall Lodge. Of this the doctor 
had said to Job: “It’s a good idea, for it 
will teach them how to nurse, what to take 
care of, what to do, and give them a better 
idea of the conditions of health, and how to 
preserve it, as well as of the value of life.” 

Mrs. Weatherby returned “The Lucky 
Bag,”"* telling Mr. Posforth that it was quite 
a delight of a book for young folks. Her 
nephews and nieces never tired of having its 
brief, enticing tales read to them, and that she 
had been made young again herself, while 
perusing them, to see their interested looks 
and their intent countenances. 

A short drive across the country soon 
brought Job Posforth to Wensley Hall, the 
residence of Richard Bolton, Esq., of Holin- 
garth. His two sons, Ralph and Edward, 
aged respectively fifteen and seventeen, were 
at home, studying after their Harrow course 
with a Cambridge tutor. They liked boating, 
cricketing, and reading, and Job had quite a 
favour for the lads. In succession to “‘ The 
Livesand Discoveries of Famous Travellers,”" 


" « The Physical Education of Girls.” By Frances 
Eliz. Hoggan, M.D. London: W. S. Sonnenschein 
and Allen. 

12 « The Family Physician: A Manual of Domestic 
Medicine.” By Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Principal London Hospitals. London: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co. 

1 ‘ The Lucky Bag.’”’ Stories forthe Young. By 
Richard Rowe. With illustration. Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo & Co, 

* «Tives and Discoveries of Famous Travellers : 
David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L., Sir Samuel 
White Baker, Henry M. Stanley, and Major Serpa 
Pinto.” Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo and Co. 
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—which both described as “‘a rare jolly book,” 
of true interest, and all full of real life too— 
Job was bringing them “ Heroes of Inven- 
tion and Discovery.”” This book, which is 
most ably compiled, gives in brief compass 
biographies of Robert Boyle, James Watt, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, George Stephenson, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, John Ericon, the 
revolutionizer of naval warfare, Thomas A. 
Edison, the inventor of the telephone, and 
twenty sketches of other men of mark as 
inventors and discoverers. They are both 
volumes of ‘ Nimmo’s Library of Biography,” 
and the whole series is most admirably got 
up. Most of them the Bolton lads have 
already read, and their appetite seems to 
grow by what it feeds on, and that Job 
Posforth thinks is the best test of a good book 
if the mind of the reader happens to be sound. 

Having, after some his talk at Wensley Hall, 
turned his pony’s head in a homeward direc- 
tion, Job drove on to the Parsonage to deliver 
tothe Rev. Jonah Winheart Zhe Churchman," 
which he took in monthly. Mr. Winheart 
“liked the Magazine,” he said, “very well 
for its intelligence, soundness and prescience, 
its mastery of events, doctrine and literature, 
its ability in the statement of opinion, and 
its earnest appreciation of Christian effort. 
It improves as it goes on.” 

“T have besides to return you the two 


pamphlets” you brought me last—that on 

* «* Heroes of Invention and Discovery. Lives of 
Eminent Inventors and Pioneers of Science.” 
burgh: W. P. Nimmo & Co. 

* The Churchman. A Monthly Magazine, con- 
ducted by Clergymen and Laymen of the Church of 
England. London: Elliot Stock. 

«©The Sabbath not for the Jew but for Man.” 


Edin- | 








the Sabbath is moderate, judicious, well- 


argued, and happily expressed. It is quite 
worthy of its success. And that on baptism 
is ably worked out, clearly expressed, cogent 
and textual, yet withal a little hard and dry. 
Happy is the man who can get a congrega- 
tion to ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’ sermons so packed with thought as 
these Scotch discourses are.” 

‘“‘Aye,” replied Job, “they be strangely 
well disciplined in the Scriptures up north, 
How they do make much of the Covenant, 
and the disruption of their preachers and their 
preaching! Mrs. Dearsley down at Clough- 
dene there, worthy woman, as you know, is 
Scotch, and she is full of these matters.” 

‘* But she’s a good, sensible woman, and a 
regular attender of the Church, Mr. Posforth, 
and is a kindly Christian helper too.” 

“* Aye, that she is, sir, only you spoke of 
Scotch endurance and love of religious 
thinking, and she came into my mind. But 
I must set off, for I have to turn in by the 
school-house and round by the doctor's 
before I can get along to assort the Holin- 
garth mails,” 

“Well, good-bye, Mr. Posforth. 
Posforth is well, 1 hope?” 

“ Yes, thank you, quite well, Mr. Winheart.” 

Then “crack goes the whip, round goes 
the wheel,” and Job is not long before he 


Mrs. 





Being Essay awarded Prize of £100 by the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society. By Rev. W. L. Baxter, 
M.A., Minister of Cameron. ‘‘ Infant Baptism and 
Church Membership.”’ By John Craig, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Sandwich. London and Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Son. 
































DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE; 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ODYNE is ainitted by tne Proiession to be the most wonderful and vainabie remedy ever discovered. 
DOVNE is the best remedy knows for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis. Asthma. 
OOYNE offectually checks and arrests tnose too often fatal diseases — Diphtheria, Fever, Ovonp, Ague, 
OOYN & aots like a charm in Diarrneea, anid is the only specific in Cholera ant Dvseutery. 
RIDIYNE oMctually oute short al) attacks of Hpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and %pxsms, 
CHLORODYNGE is the only palliative io Neuralgia Rhea natisn, Gout, Oancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
From Logo Frewois Oowyneaau, Mount Charles, Donegal, December |Ith, 1468. 

“Lord Francis Conyagnem, #no chis time last year boaght some of Dr, !. Collis Browne’s Onlorodyae from Mr. Davenport, and has; 
ound it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dosen bottles sent at once to the above address ” 

“Sarl Rassell conmaicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Ter Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect, that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”= 





See Lance?, lst December, 1864, 

F OAUTION.—BBWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 

© Oavtionw.—Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Baowse was undoubtedly the I tor of CHLORODYNE 

haf the story of the Defendant, Faeemawm, was deliberately untrae, which, he regrewed to say, had bven sworn to.—See Times, 10th Jul , 1864, 
None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, COLLIS WNE'S 
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Sold im bottles at 1s. 1$d., 3s, Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, 
LOBODYNB” on the Government Stamp. Overwheimine Medica! Testimony secompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. LONDON, 


SORRENTINA, sy Gina Rose. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘* Freshness and simplicity of style.”—Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 





SorRENTINA.”—IJnverness Courier. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSH. 


‘It would seem probab'e that Miss Rose has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyr nees; 
. and that, while «drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 





readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” —Atheneum. 

“ Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 

“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
Pyrenees.” — Scotsman. ; 

“The scene is again laid in Italy and France. Mrss Rose seems perfectly at home in both 
. . The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 


Inverness Courier.” 


London: Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage. 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 

I find it besides cooling and softening, and I shall 

Price, 2s. 6d. per bottle, (Cannot be 





requiring to be renovated with powder. 
certainly recommend it whenever I get an opportunity.” 
sent by post.) 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 


ls. 6d., with puff 2s, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No. 2, Curative, 2s. 9d. per bottle: 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-ruad, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. . : 
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WRIGHT'S (oxci.) COAL TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 


The Publicarecautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar Soapthan “WRIGHT’S.” 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.” —Lancet. 

“Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal, 

PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATE, /edruary 26th, 1880. 

‘* Gentlemen,—I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coal Tar 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema; my face was covered with spots and my eyes much inflamed, 
After trying several remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wish. 
In a week or two my skin was as clear as ever and all redness was gone, Since then I have never used any other Soap, 
either for EL or for my children, as I am thoroughly convinced of its purifying action on the skin. —I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, A. THomas.” To W. V. Wright & Co. 


Sold Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and ls. each. 
BROWN | dAs TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
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POLSON’S 
CORN 
FLOUR 


POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 
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BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the ~ 
nary kinds in the ae IMPORTANT POINT 
It is manufactured only from ee materials of the BEST 
QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 


POLISHES QUICKLY, were also A at once to the stove 
a Blue Peeks Vana cae 
PRINCE of WALES. 2 Or quality GOLD MEDAL 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT! E JAMES& SON Suits PLYMOUTH, 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


ZOEDONE, 




















A TRIUMPH OF PHARMACY. 
COD LIVER OIL 





A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage, 


ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects, 

ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 

ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 

ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 

Price, including Bottles and Packages,free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
dozen, im half cha 4 botfles, in 6-dozen cases ; 128. per dozen in 
champagne bottles, dozen cases. A little extra ‘charge is made on 
jer cases-— Pamphiet, post free from the Manufacture 

Londen Messrs. Afien & pe gd Corbyn, Stace 7 & Co.; Edwards 

5 Lael Pye = waine, ‘& Francis ; Newbery Sons ; vory & Meore ; 
Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufactarere—R. EVANS & CO., Wrexham, North Wales. 

Agents in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 





Rendered Agreeable and Doubly Efficacious by 


MACKENZIE’S 


COMPOUND COD LIVER OILEMULSIONS. 


Composed of Select Cod Liver Oil, Pepsine, 
and Hypophosphite of Lime. 


Easily taken by adults and children, and is extensively pre- 
scribed by leading physicians throughout the kingdom, and has 
1 sceived their highest approval, As a remedy for wasting diseases, 
Bronchitis, and aff of the chest generally, and for imparting 
muscular strength, with a healthy appearance, it is unsurpassed— 
the great objection to the use of Cod Liver Oil in such cases being 
entirely overcome, 

rom all Chemists in Bottles at ae »3s, 64,, and 6s, each, 
Originally introduced and woueet only by: MACKENZIE & Co., 
ow Ediaburgh. London: ELL &j,Co., 338 Oxford 
treet 














